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SO^IE  form  of  civic  education,  con¬ 
scious  or  unconscious,  elaborate 
or  rndimentarv,  has  accompanied 
all  stafTcs  of  political  development  and 
is  essential  under  all  types  of  })olitical 
regime.  Any  government  is  based  on 
the  active  consent  or  inactive  tolerance 
of  a  people.  In  all  states  the  citizens 
or  subjects  have  attitudes  and  hab¬ 
itual  patterns  of  behavior  toward 
constituted  authority.  If  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  loyalty  prevails, 
the  policy  is  on  a  firm  basis;  if  not,  it 
is  on  the  road  to  destruction.  Civic 
Training  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  the 
stability  and  effectiveness  of  any  kind 
of  political  order,  and  it  is  no  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  the  maintenance 
of  such  training  is  the  fundamental 
concern  of  all  ])re8ent-day  govern¬ 
ments.  Thus  civic  education  is  not 
confined  to  demoeracies  or  to  forms  of 
government  under  which  the  citizen  is 
allowed  a  share  in  the  direction  of 
public  policy.  Indeed,  it  is  given 
much  more  stress  and  is  much  more 
consciously  systematized  under  author¬ 
itarian  regimes.  The  dictatorships  in 
Russia,  Italy  and  Germany  are  of  re¬ 
cent  origin.  They  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  building  up  new  tradi¬ 
tions,  loyalties  and  svmbolisms  to  take 
the  place  of  old  ones. 


Obviously,  the  meaning  and  content 
of  a  program  of  civic  education  vary 
with  time  and  place.  In  a  primitive 
or  static  society  the  aim  is  largely  that 
of  passing  on  to  successive  generations 
the  traditions  of  the  community.  In 
tribal  organizations  it  may  assume  the 
form  of  preparing  youth  for  initiation 
into  the  memliership  of  the  tribe  by 
imparting  to  them  tribal  lore,  indoc¬ 
trinating  them  with  the  tribal  taboos, 
and  testing  their  prowess.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this,  the  education  of  the  youth 
in  a  Greek  city-state  emphasized  active 
participation  in  an  exceedingly  fluid 
and  constantly  changing  social  and 
political  scene.  In  the  moilern  indus¬ 
trialized  national  state,  any  program 
of  civic  training  involves  induction 
into  what  is  conceived  of  under  a  given 
regime  as  the  proper  part  the  citizen 
should  play  in  an  intricate  complex  of 
social  relationships.  “Man’s  part  in 
society”  or  “man’s  part  in  the  state” — 
what  do  these  terms  mean?  A  citi¬ 
zen’s  public  relationships  or  the  public 
significance  of  certain  of  his  private 
relationships  will  have  one  meaning  in 
a  totalitarian  state  and  another  in  a  ' 
liberal  state;  one  meaning  in  a  totali¬ 
tarian  state  that  is  communistic  and 
another  in  one  that  is  fascist;  one 
meaning  in  a  liberal  state  that  retains 
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a  laissez  faire  philosophy  and  another 
in  one  that  has  advanced  upon  some 
societarian  theory.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  underlying  purpose  of  any 
national  program  of  citizenship-train¬ 
ing  should  bt*  determined  by  the  nature 
and  aims  of  the  socio-political  regime 
under  which  it  is  given.  After  all,  the 
modem  state  has  largely  preempted 
the  function  of  education,  and  it  is  the 
state  that  determines  what  shall  be 
taught.  Thus  it  is  unavoidable  that 
the  scheme  of  civic  instruction  must 
fit  into  the  civic  frame  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

Civic  education  in  all  nations  has 
one  aim  in  common,  and  that  is  to 
produce  political  cohesion  or  solidar¬ 
ity.  Everywhere  this  is  accomplished 
by  developing  a  mass  patriotism  which 
may  be  depended  upon  in  times  of 
national  crisis  to  unite  all  in  a  spirit 
of  unreasoning  support  of  the  rulers. 
This  type  of  citizen  response,  common 
to  all  countries  in  time  of  war  or  na¬ 
tional  disaster,  the  modem  dictator¬ 
ships  attempt  to  perpetuate  in  normal 
times  even  to  the  extent  of  artificially 
creating  crist's  if  such  seem  to  be  ne¬ 
cessary.  Under  all  governments  some 
concerted  attempt  is  made  to  inculcate 
the  particular  doctrines  of  political 
fundamentalism  favored,  wdiether  they 
assume  the  form  of  a  racial  myth,  a 
body  of  economic  dogmas,  a  worship  of 
constitutionalism,  or  any  other  fomiu- 
lation  of  articles  of  faith.  Patriotic 
creeds  must  be  learned  and  patriotic 
symbols  must  be  branded  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  citizens.  In  the  accomp¬ 
lishment  of  this  the  foraial  educational 
system  takes  the  lead  in  all  countries, 
but,  it  should  be  added,  that  there  are 
other  agencies  of  the  state  and  the  body 
politic  which  make  their  contribution 


in  varying  degrees  of  importance. 
Among  these  may  be  listed  the  army, 
the  navy,  and  the  administration,  be¬ 
cause  they  “supply  the  colorful  hu¬ 
man  element  through  whieh  the  invis¬ 
ible  and  intangible  commonwealth  is 
made  real  to  the  mass  of  the  people.” 
Also,  political  parties  and  patriotie 
and  other  societies  serve  as  national-  i 
izing  forces  and  promote  patriotic  sen- 
timents  and  enthusiasm.  To  these  may  j 
be  added  the  influence  of  national  holi-  j 
days,  national  heroes,  civic  art,  na-  I 
tional  anthems,  flag  ceremonialism,  I 
and  mass  demonstrations.  Most  of 
these  factors  are  vital  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  civic  soli¬ 
darity  in  democracies  as  well  as  under 
dictatorships.  There  are  many  advo¬ 
cates  of  this  type  of  civic  training  in 
the  United  States,  and  much  of  our  | 
formal  preparation  for  citizenship  in 
the  past  has  had  no  further  aim.  If 
emphasized  in  excess,  it  is  harmful; 
if  permitted  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  j 
education.  j 

The  basic  aim  of  civic  education  in  | 
any  sort  of  a  liberal  regime  must  go  i 
far  beyond  the  attainment  of  mere  civic 
cohesion.  In  fact,  the  very  term  “lib¬ 
eral  regime”  implies  the  lack  of  any 
complete  civic  solidarity,  because  such 
solidarity  is  both  undesirable  and  un¬ 
attainable  where  any  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  of  thought,  expression  and  asso¬ 
ciation  is  maintained.  The  liberal  state 
is  not  the  all-powerful  regulator  of 
all  group,  regional,  racial,  religious, 
class,  and  occupational  divisions  of 
the  society  organized  under  it;  it  is  » 
rather  the  arbiter  of  their  conflicting 
aspirations.  In  such  a  society,  there¬ 
fore,  the  citizen  does  not  give  his  loy¬ 
alty  exclusively  to  the  state;  he  is 
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rather  subjected  to  a  conflict  of  loyal¬ 
ties.  His  allegiance  to  the  state  may 
be  paramount,  but  it  is  not  complete. 
He  may  be  at  variance  with  the  leaders 
and  policies  of  the  government  of  the 
day;  he  may  strive  through  persua¬ 
sion,  pressure,  and  the  exercise  of  his 
suffrage  to  change  the  leaders  and  alter 
the  policies.  His  only  public  function 
is  not  to  give  uniform  and  standard- 
Ued  responses  whenever  the  govern¬ 
ment  asks  for  them.  He  is  not  merely 
a  subject;  he  is  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term  a  citizen,  a  thinking  and  par¬ 
ticipating  member  of  the  state,  if  he 
cares  to  be  and  is  equipped  to  be.  The 
aim  of  civic  education,  therefore,  in 
such  a  society  must  be  to  equip  him 
to  think  and  to  participate  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Such  an  aim 
is  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish; 
it  may  be  incapable  of  realization  in 
the  case  of  many;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
trial. 

Under  such  conditions  the  content 
of  the  educational  program  must  be 
realistic;  that  is,  it  must  be  based  on 
social  facts  and  not  social  mythology. 
The  scientific  approach  to  social  prob¬ 
lems  is  not  that  of  the  social  theolo¬ 
gian.  The  subject  matter  dealt  with 
is  relative,  conditional,  and  experi¬ 
mental,  and  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mathematical  precision  or  dogmatic 
over  simplification.  Above  all,  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  change  is  inevit¬ 
able  and  that  problems  are  constantly 
arising  that  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  learned  and  experienced  to  find 
solutions.  Thus  the  realities  and  un¬ 
certainties  of  the  social  scene  must  be 
set  forth,  and  the  pros  and  cons  must 
be  presented.  The  first  purpose  of  the 
liberal  teacher  is  to  destroy  distorted 
attitudes  and  stereotypes,  to  create 


open  minds,  to  develop  the  ability  to 
weigh  conflicting  loyalties  and  ideas, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  intelligent  conclusions. 
The  student  cannot  be  taught  what  he 
shall  do  years  hence  when  confronted 
with  some  political  decision;  he  can 
only  be  taught  a  method  of  solving  it. 

Desirable  though  such  a  purpose 
may  be,  it  is  very  difficult  to  attain. 
Educationists  and  curriculum-makers 
in  cooperation  with  scholars  and  teach¬ 
ers  conversant  with  the  content  of  the 
social  sciences  (and  let  it  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  there  ought  to  be  much  more 
of  such  cooperation)  may  do  much  in 
setting  the  stage.  They  are  now  work¬ 
ing  out  and  experimenting  with  new 
content  and  new  combinations  of  con¬ 
tent,  and  they  are  rightfully  giving 
more  place  to  social  studies  in  the 
schools,  but  they  are  subject  to  numer¬ 
ous  pitfalls,  and  the  success  of  their 
plans  is  after  all  contingent  upon  the 
cooperation  of  school  authorities  and 
teachers.  These  worthy  servants  are 
constantly  pressured  by  the  conserva¬ 
tive  forces  of  the  community,  and  the 
teachers  are,  in  addition,  often  limited 
by  faulty  training,  circumscribed  out¬ 
look,  and  lack  of  ability  to  grasp  the 
larger  vision  of  their  purpose.  It  is 
well  enough  to  abandon  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  civics  course,  which  described 
government  and  the  social  order  in 
terms  of  static  and  more  or  less  un¬ 
related  mechanisms,  and  to  substitute 
a  broad  program  of  “social  studies” 
in  which  “social  wholes”  are  dealt 
with  as  “units,”  but  it  is  not  easy  to- 
find  broad-minded  and  well-informed 
teachers  who  view  society  as  dynamic 
and  subject  to  constant  change,  and 
who  have  ingenuity  and  imagination 
enough  to  direct  their  students  in 
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reaching  the  right  conclusione.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious  and  need 
not  be  presented  here. 

Moreover,  the  problems  of  the  best 
attainable  teacher  under  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  type  of  program  for  the  socdal 
studies  arc  serious.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  |)ossible  or  desirable  for  the 
trainer  of  citizens  to  l)e  thoroughly 
objective  in  dealing  with  the  social 
and  political  scene?  It  is  often  con- 
tende<l  that  he  cannot  avoid  ]>rojecting 
his  own  iKTSonal  opinions  and  attitudes 
into  his  teaching.  If  he  has  any  p<‘r- 
sonality,  he  is  l)ound  to  do  so.  Ibit, 
considering  the  very  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  8<KMal  sciences  in 
contrast  to  that  of  the  natural  sciences, 
is  there  not  an  element  of  danger  ? 
May  not  the  best  teacher  of  the  social 
studies  fall  as  easily  into  the  role  of 
a  so<*ial  propagandist  as  the  prof(‘8- 
sional  advocate  of  unreasoning  patri¬ 
otism  of  the  type  discussed  al)ove  ? 
Progressive  educators  like  to  think  of 
themselves  as  engaged  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  imparting  the  truth  or  the 
ability  to  discover  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  surrounding  environment  or 
past  envioronments,  but  too  often  and 
of  necessity  it  is  no  more  than  the 
imparting,  consciously  or  unconscious¬ 
ly.  of  half-trutli  or  utter  falsity.  What 
is  called  education  l)ecomes  in  either 
case  propagamla.  The  sincerity  of  the 
imparter  makes  no  difference.  Pro¬ 
paganda  unconsciously  imparted  may 
be  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  conscious 
variety.  A  great  deal  of  what  passes 
for  modern  education  p(‘rhaps  deserves 
the  name  of  propaganda:  certainly 
this  is  true  in  the  field  of  the  social 
sciences,  because  in  no  compartment 
of  human  knowledge  is  the  truth  more 
elusive.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 


motives  of  the  propagandist  and  the 
cause  he  presents  may  not  be  good. 
Hut  who  is  to  judge  of  its  goodness! 
It  is  expecting  rather  too  much  of  the 
victims  that  they  be  competent  judges. 
The  fault  of  the  older  type  of  civic 
training  was  that  it  pre.sented  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  society  that  was  too  static,  a 
picture  taken  too  much  from  the  past. 
The  danger  of  the  newer  type  is  that 
it  may  lx»  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to 
“bl(K‘k  in”  the  future.  'I'he  modem 
teacher  must  guanl  against  hasty  opin¬ 
ions  and  easy  solutions.  He  cannot 
afford  to  pin  bis  faith  in  social  and 
p<ditical  redemption  to  .some  Utopian 
scheme  of  human  perfection,  however 
comprehensive  and  logical  it  may  seem 
to  Ik*,  for  he  thus  Imvouics  as  much  of 
u  stKMal  theologian  as  those  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  Sound  programs  of 
reform  arc*  never  made  out  of  whole 
cloth.  They  cannot  disregard  national 
historical  traditions;  they  cannot  be 
iini>orted  from  abroad  in  their  en¬ 
tirety. 

So  far  the  discussion  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  programs  of  civic  education 
presented  in  the  schools.  We  must  be 
reminded  that,  however  broad  such 
programs  may  be,  the  jirocess  of  civic 
education  doc's  not  end  here.  In  the 
largest  sense,  all  fonnal  education  is 
civic  education.  ^lany  political  and 
educational  thinkers  have  held  this 
view’.  Thus  occupational  training  as 
w’ell  as  general  training  in  the  natural 
sciences,  the  arts,  health  education, 
character  building,  and  physical  well¬ 
being  would  be  included.  The  work 
of  the  nursery  school  and  the  kinder 
garten  also  contributes  something  to 
the  determination  of  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  attitudes.  Beyond  the  school  age 
there  are  the  ramifying  programs  of 
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adult  education,  which  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  and  are  of  great  significance  in 
the  further  training  of  mature  citi* 
tens.  Education  for  citizenship,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  confined  to  schools.  Po¬ 
litical  parties,  pressure  groups,  and 
voluntary  associations  of  many  sorts 
share  in  the  process.  Every  conceiv¬ 
able  interest — occupational,  patriotic, 
peac(*,  religious,  reform,  moral,  and 
political — in  nvent  years  has  organ¬ 
ized  itself  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
civic  attitudes  among  adults  with  a 
view  to  writing  its  ideas  into  law. 
The  purpose  of  some  are  gcxwl,  of 
others  sidfish  or  had.  Thus  the  citizen 
finds  hims<*lf  in  a  welter  of  conflicting 
influences;  but  there  is  safety,  i>er- 
haps,  in  their  very  multiplicity,  l)e- 
cause  they  t<‘nd  to  neutralize  each 
other.  On  the  other  haml,  however, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidenee  in  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  world  of  the  nefarious  power 
of  well -organ iz(»d  and  unscrupulous 
minorities.  They  have  established  dic¬ 
tatorships  in  three  great  nations,  and 
they  endang(‘r  the  public  good  in  all 
surviving  dem<K*racies.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  with  truth  that  democracy 
from  being  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  majority  rules  has  Invome 
one  in  which  most  public  decisions  are 
compromises  between  the  demands  of 
a  number  of  minorities. 

These  minorities  have  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  the  arts  of  modern  propaganda 
and  the  great  media  of  public  informa¬ 
tion — the  press,  the  radio,  and  the 
motion  picture.  Some  of  them  have 
been  successful  even  in  fastening 
their  tentacles  on  the  public  schools  at 
times.  More  and  more  the  stereotypes, 
attitudes  and  prejudices  of  the  citi¬ 
zenship  arc  exploited  and  public  opin¬ 
ion  is  poisoned  at  its  source.  These 


facts  an  enlightened  program  of  civic 
education  in  the  schools  should  empha¬ 
size.  Prospective  democratic  votera 
should,  above  all,  be  made  aware  of  the 
nature  and  purposes  of  the  many  pres¬ 
sures  that  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  In  so  far  as  some  pro¬ 
cesses  of  government  form  a  part  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  social  studies, 
attention  should  be  directed  to  govern¬ 
ment  not  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  or  as  it  is  intended  to  work, 
but  rather  as  it  actually  does  work. 
Conventional  descriptions  of  the  mere 
mechanism  of  government  show  little 
of  its  real  spirit  and  nothing  of  the 
way  it  actually  functions.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  lobby  constitute  a  far  more 
profitable  study  in  legislation  than  the 
parliamentary  procedure  of  Congress, 
and  so  the  suggestions  might  be  mul¬ 
tiplied. 

Thus  the  r(*8pou8ibility  of  the  schools 
in  providing  a  vital  program  of  civic 
education  is  a  tremendous  one.  It 
may  seem  to  Ik*  an  impossible  one. 
We  are  not  yet  rca<ly,  however,  to  give 
up  the  experiment  of  free  government, 
and  as  long  as  we  are  not,  there  is  no 
choice  but  to  go  on,  assuming  as  Jef¬ 
ferson  did,  that  a  system  of  free 
schools  is  the  main  hope  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  citizenship  and  of  a  continuing 
democracy.  In  spite  of  the  opinions 
of  many  of  its  critics,  lilx^ral  demotv 
racy  is  not  dead  nor  is  it  dying  where 
it  has  been  firmly  rooted.  It  has  l)een 
frt‘<iuently  redefined,  and  its  methods, 
functions  and  purposes  change  as  the 
organization  of  social  life  changes,  but  - 
its  future  depends  largely  on  how  well 
its  citizens  uphold  it,  which  depends 
in  turn  on  how  well  they  are  prepan'd 
to  uphold  it 
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IT  has  been  said  that,  among  all  of 
God’s  creatures,  man,  created  in 
His  own  image,  does  the  poorest 
job  of  training  his  young  to  live  the 
life  they  will  be  called  on  to  live  as 
adults. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  youth  of 
today  are  probably  receiving  poorer 
training  for  life  than  has  any  previous 
generation.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  more  brains  are  being  applied  to 
the  problem,  more  intelligent  effort  is 
being  expended  in  the  task,  and  more 
people  are  alive  to  the  need  for  ade¬ 
quate  training  than  ever  liefore.  It 
may  be  further  added  that,  as  man 
continues  to  develop  a  more  and  more 
complex  civilization  he  will  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  provide  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  training  for  youth  which  will 
prepare  them  adequately  for  life  in  a 
modem  changing  world.  To  mention 
reasons  for  this  condition  would  be 
but  to  repeat  facts  which  have  been 
statetl  over  and  over  again  until  they 
swm  trite.  Nevertheless,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article,  it  seems  necessary 
to  state  some  of  them  briefly. 

The  education  of  the  boy  of  a  prim¬ 
itive  trilx*  is  simple,  but  it  is  success¬ 
ful.  He  needs  to  learn  the  simple 
tribal  customs  and  traditions,  to  hunt, 
to  fish,  to  fight,  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for 
his  family.  Very  little,  if  any,  formal 
education  enters  into  his  training.  Yet 
he  acquires  the  necessary  knowledges 
and  skills,  and  absorbs  the  attitudes 
of  lo.mlty,  of  patriotism,  and  of  tribal 
morality,  and  takes  his  place  as  a  suc- 


eessful  member  of  his  tribe  with  little 
difficulty. 

The  pioneer  American  boy  needed 
little  of  formal  education.  If  he  could 
read  the  Bible,  write  an  intelligible 
letter,  and  use  simple  numbers  with 
even  a  small  degree  of  skill  and  accu¬ 
racy,  his  school  education  was  ade¬ 
quate.  Whatever  else  he  needed  was 
acquired  in  his  home  or  his  church, 
or  as  a  matter  of  common  community 
association.  His  vocational  training 
was  no  concern  of  the  public.  That 
was  usually  acquired,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  at  home  or  through  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  arranged  by  his  parents.  His 
moral  training  was  given  by  his  pa¬ 
rents,  assisted  by  the  church.  Little 
public  concern  was  felt,  and  no  public 
responsibility  was  acknowledged,  for 
such  training  of  the  individual.  And 
yet,  the  individual  American  pioneer 
lx)V  received  fairly  adequate  training 
for  the  life  he  had  to  live.  He  h'arned 
to  hunt,  to  farm,  to  run  a  business,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  to  participate  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  even  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  his  community  or  his  church. 
Simple  and  crude  as  it  was,  the  educa¬ 
tional  program  of  the  pioneer  Ameri¬ 
can  community  was  fairly  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  its  youth. 

But  with  the  g^o^^’th  and  maturity 
of  our  nation  eame  changes  in  living 
conditions  which  rendered  the  simple 
educational  system  of  the  pioneer  in¬ 
adequate.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the 
industrial  system,  the  unbelievably 
rapid  disappearance  of  free  land,  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  influx  of  mixed  popu- 
?W) 
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lation  such  as  no  nation  had  ever  ex¬ 
perienced  before,  the  development  of 
transportation  and  communication, 
the  amazing  and  disconcerting  growth 
of  cities  and  the  consequent  reduction, 
proportionally,  of  rural  population, 
the  innumerable  changes  in  home  and 
community  life  as  well  as  vocational 
life,  the  lessening  of  the  influence  of 
the  church  upon  the  individual  and 
the  family,  the  breakdown  of  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  system  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation,  the  more  or  less  complete  de¬ 
moralization  of  the  home  as  a  vital 
unit  in  the  preparation  of  the  child  for 
participation  in  living — all  of  these 
conditions  and  many  others  have  com¬ 
bined  to  create  a  complex  and  compli¬ 
cated  problem  for  the  educators  of  this 
generation  to  struggle  with. 

Only  as  we  have  been  driven  to  it  by 
bitter  experience  have  we  come  to  a 
realization  that  our  highly  prized  and 
boasted  free  educational  system  is  fail¬ 
ing,  in  altogether  too  large  a  degree, 
to  fit  our  youth  for  the  demands  of  the 
world  in  which  they  live.  No  longer 
is  it  sufficient  to  teach  the  child  to 
read  and  write,  to  spell  and  to  manipu¬ 
late  numl)ers.  No  longer  is  it  ade¬ 
quate  to  train  his  mental  powers 
through  carefully  selected  materials  in 
mathematics  or  Latin,  to  cultivate  his 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  through 
the  extended  study  of  the  history  of 
his  country,  or  to  sharpen  and  quicken 
his  interest  in  the  physical  world 
through  the  study  of  highly  developed 
courses  in  science.  It  is  not  even  ade¬ 
quate,  though  many  have  believed  it 
80,  to  train  the  youth  of  today  in  a 
vocation,  so  he  may  be  equipped  with 
the  means  of  earning  a  living  when 
the  schools  finish  their  work  and  send 


him  forth  to  fare  as  best  he  may  in 
the  world  we  have  created  for  him. 

Education  in  this  changing  world 
must  take  the  child  and  see  that  he 
learns  what  he  needs  to  know,  that  he 
is  adequately  trained  to  make  his  liv¬ 
ing,  that  he  grows  in  desire  and  ability 
to  participate  actively  and  intelli¬ 
gently  in  group  affairs,  that  he  ac¬ 
quires  sufficient  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful  to  enjoy 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and,  what 
is  most  important,  must  see  to  it  that 
he  acquires  such  standards  of  moral 
values,  both  personal  and  group,  as 
will  assure  the  perpetuation  of  those 
values  in  American  life  which  we  as 
a  people  have  held  most  dear,  and  on 
which  we  have  built  our  national  life. 

It  is  in  the  last  of  these  major  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  that  the  modem 
view  differs  from  the  older.  We  are 
seeing  today  that  unless  the  schools  do 
take  over  this  responsibility  these  val¬ 
ues  may  be  lost.  There  is  ample  evi¬ 
dence  that  lack  of  a  feeling  of  respon¬ 
sibility  on  the  part  of  the  state  and 
the  community  for  the  moral  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  citizens — their  funda¬ 
mental  attitudes  toward  the  right  and 
wrong  of  public  questions,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  dangers  to  the  state  itself. 
The  Roman  Republic  fell  and  mon¬ 
archy  took  its  place  because  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Roman  citizen  lost  his  sense  of 
values,  become  more  interested  in  the 
amassing  of  personal  wealth  than  in 
the  preservation  of  the  honor  and  dig 
nity  of  Rome.  The  Empire,  too, 
passed  away  and  chaos  took  its  place, 
not  because  the  barbarians  from  with-  ' 
out  were  stronger  or  wiser,  but  because 
ihe  moral  fiber  of  the  Roman  pe<ipl'' 
had  l»een  weakened  by  soft  and  selfish 
living,  their  patriotic  ideals  lost  in  a 
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morass  of  political  and  social  corrup¬ 
tion.  The  mass  of  people  became  mr  re 
interested  in  the  possibility  of  an  easy 
living  for  themselves  than  in  main¬ 
taining  the  traditions,  the  ideals,  and 
the  honor  of  their  country. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  American 
Mercury  carries  an  article  by  a  State 
Senator  entitled  “Crooks  in  the  I./egi8- 
lature.”  The  following  quotations 
taken  from  the  article  as  condensed  in 
the  Readers'  Digest  of  September, 
1037,  indicates  that  we  may  be  nearer 
than  we  realize  to  the  condition  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  “I  am  certain  that 
on  an  average  for  the  entire  nation, 
some  10%  of  legislators  come  pt'ril- 
ously  close  to  being  raeket(H‘rs;  25% 
are  primarily  venal  in  their  attitude 
toward  such  legislation  as  is  capable 
of  l>eing  turned  to  advantage;  while 
another  25%  will  accept  money  for 
their  votes  on  bills  which  do  not  vitally 
affect  the  general  ])ublic.  .  .  .  Can 
anything  be  done  to  eliminate  the 
crooks  ?  I  doubt  it.  We  state  legis¬ 
lators  rate  as  high  in  intelligence,  de¬ 
votion  to  the  puhlic  good,  sense  of 
honor,  and  consideration  of  the  job  at 
hand  as  men  in  any  other  profession, 
and  perhaps  higher  than  those  in  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Can  this  man  l)e  right  i  Ten  per 
cent  of  our  lawmakers  practically 
racketeers,  and  50%  more  willing  and 
ready  to  accept  money  for  their  votes 
— and  no  worse,  in  his  opinion,  than 
the  averag(‘  run  of  citizenship! 

A.  Parker  Bates  writes  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary,  1038,  number  of  the  Readers’ 
Digest:  “The  Fnited  States  has  no 
national  l^islature.  ...  It  has  be- 
ome  increasingly  clear  that  our  oon- 
gressmen  are  primarily  agents  of  their 
districts  and  their  states,  seeking  to 


get  w’hat  they  can  for  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  almost  without  regard  to  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare.  .  .  .  Having  no  na¬ 
tional  legislature,  we  have  no  national 
government,  since  it  is  the  legislature 
which  determines  national  policies.  .  . 
What  can  be  done  ?  .  .  .  Our  present 
difficulties  are  likely  to  be  solved  by 
a  combination  of  threo  approaches, 
namely,  by  changes  in  political  raa- 
chinery,  by  Congressional  house-clean¬ 
ing,  and  by  revived  interest  and  re- 
nexved  conscience  on  the  part  of  domi¬ 
nant  groups  of  voters.”  (Tin*  italics 
are  mine.)  Why  have  national  legis- 
lat<»rs  lost  their  interest  in  and  their 
(h'sire  to  s<*rve  the  national  goo<l,  and 
turned  so  completely  and  .so  frankly 
to  a  jx)licy  of  serving  the  smaller  in¬ 
terests  of  their  districts,  their  .states, 
and  their  group  constituents?  Be 
eaus<*  selfishly  orgjinized  jjressure 
groups,  to  whom  they  look  for  sup- 
j)ort  and  on  whom  they  depend  for 
re-election,  k(‘ep  the  whip  constantly 
cracking  at  their  heels. 

George  K.  Sokolsky  writes  in  the 
Xew  York  Herald  Tribune:  “As  I 
write  of  those  da^’s  in  Russia,  I  think 
of  all  the  seizures  of  property  in  this 
country.  And  of  the  compromises 
that  are  iKung  made.  The  sit-downers 
in  Chrysler  write  Governor  iMurphy 
that  they  elwted  him  and  he  must 
serve  their  will.  How  often  was  it 
thrown  up  to  Kerensky  that  he  had 
Im’cu  raised  to  power  by  soldiers  and 
workers,  and  must  obey  them.  When 
the  sAvorn  oath  of  office  can  become  a 
subj(*ct  for  individual  interpretation, 
when  public  officials  can  ask  them¬ 
selves,  ‘Must  I  serve  the  entire  nation, 
or  the  pressure  group  that  put  me  in 
power?’ — then  the  nation  is  bound  to 
fail.  ...  Do  you  remember  Miss 
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Perkins’  remarks  on  the  possible  legal¬ 
ity  of  the  sit-down?  It  is  such  stuff 
that  blows  up  civilizations.  ...” 

The  American  Municipal  Associa¬ 
tion  has  recently  listed  what  it  calls 
the  six  most  acute  problems  facing 
cities  during  the  year  1038.  Those 
problems  are:  1,  Financing  relief;  2, 
Low  cost  housing;  3,  Airports;  4,  Au¬ 
tomobile  house  trailers ;  5,  Retirement 
systems  for  municipal  employees;  and 
6,  Training  for  public  employees. 
Thes(‘  are  undoubtedly  acute  problems, 
but  they  are  symptoms  of  our  disease, 
not  the  disease  itself.  Hack  of  them 
lie  fundaniental  conditions  wdiich  can 
be  remodietl  only  by  a  changed  atti¬ 
tude,  a  qui(*kened  conscience,  a  wider 
recognition  on  the  part  of  large  niim- 
bt'rs  of  people  that  the  public  good 
must  always  transcend  the  intert'sts  of 
the  individual  or  the  small  group, 
that  selfishness  and  grasping  greed  are 
always  foolish  and  shortsighted  be¬ 
cause  in  the  long  run  they  react  to  the 
detriment  of  all  concerned.  The  kill¬ 
ing  of  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg  is  going  on  just  as  effectively  to¬ 
day  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  fable, 
and  on  a  far  larger  scale. 

A  speaker  of  national  reputation 
H'cently  warm'd  a  large  group  of 
teachers  that  teachers  should  hesitate 
to  ally  themselves  w’ith  Labor,  on  the 
one  hand,  Ix'cause  there  is  plenty  of 
evidence  to  show  that  not  only  the 
leaders  but  the  rank  and  file  in  the 
lalx)r  movement  have  no  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  any  except  their  own 
group.  They  are  out  to  “get  theirs” 
regardless  of  the  effect  such  getting 
may  have  on  others.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  just  as  bad,  said  he, 
for  teachers  to  ally  themselves  with 
industry,  because  industry,  too,  is  or¬ 


ganized  and  conducted  on  a  highly 
selfish  and  individualistic  basis,  with 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  effect  its 
policies  may  have  on  the  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

If  the  things  enumerated  in  the 
paragraphs  above  are  true,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  to  a  large  extent  they 
are  true,  I  think  we  must  admit  that 
the  youth  of  yesterday,  who  are  the 
adults  of  today,  failed  to  acquire,  in 
the  process  of  their  mental  and  moral 
training — their  education — those  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  group  living,  those  un¬ 
derstandings  of  individual  responsi¬ 
bilities,  thos('  appn'ciations  of  the 
rights  of  others,  and  those  comprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  which  are  essential  to  successful 
living  in  a  democracy  of  today. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Social  Studit'is  in  the 
public  schools  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
has  everything  to  do  with  it.  No  mat¬ 
ter  in  w’hat  terms  stated,  the  ultimate 
objf'ctive  of  the  teaching  of  social 
studies  is  to  produce  not  only  more 
intelligent  and  more  efficient  citizens, 
but  citizens  who  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  for  a  better  world  in 
which  to  live.  I  believe  we  will  agree 
that  the  world  can  be  made  a  better 
place  to  live  in  only  as  we  learn 
more  thoroughly  how  to  live  together, 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  each  other,  to 
give  and  take,  to  recx)gnize  the  rightful 
place  of  other  individuals  and  other 
groups,  to  adjust  our  desires,  our 
needs,  our  ambitions  and  our  activities 
to  those  of  our  neighbors.  It  is  no 
longer  possible  for  an  individual  or  a 
nation  to  live  unto  himself  alone.  If 
the  past  quarter  century  has  taught  us 
nothing  else,  it  has  taught  us  that. 
Social  Studies  is  that  branch  of  study 
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that  has  to  do  with  human  relations. 
History  deals  with  the  development, 
the  ideas,  the  customs,  the  morals,  the 
achievements  of  those  who  have  lived 
before  us.  Why  should  the  citizen  of 
today  bother  himself  about  the  thinpj 
of  the  past?  Chiefly  Ix^cause  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  understand  the  com¬ 
plicated  present  in  which  he  lives  un¬ 
less  he  has  learned  something  of  the 
past  out  of  which  these  present  condi¬ 
tions  have  grown.  Therefore  our  so¬ 
cial  studies  must  involve  history.  Hut 
we  have  been  teaching  history  for  lo! 
these  many  years,  and  have  not 
achieved  the  results  in  understanding 
of  the  present,  in  efficient  citizenship, 
in  adequacy  of  human  adjustments, 
that  we  have  hoped  for.  The  teaching 
of  American  History,  of  European 
History,  of  World  History,  and  all  the 
other  histories  in  our  schools  has,  of 
course,  increased  the  knowledge  which 
the  American  people  have  about  events 
which  have  transpired  in  the  past,  but 
it  has  apparently  utterly  failed  to  in¬ 
spire  a  patriotism  which  places  na¬ 
tional  welfare  above  that  of  district  or 
state,  or  which  prevents  a  large  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  population  from  being 
classed  in  the  “vote  selling”  level  of 
citizenship.  The  study  of  g(*ography, 
of  civics,  of  government,  of  economics, 
and  of  sociology  has  not  prevented  the 
growth  of  a  public  attitude  of  mind 
which  condones  organizcul  violence  in 
many  forms,  which  is  lukewarm  in  its 
condemnation  of  graft  in  public  office, 
which  pursues  its  individual  business 
way  on  election  day,  leaving  the  choice 
of  its  public  servants  and  the  settling 
of  its  vital  public  questions  to  those 
who  are  least  fitted  to  carry  out  those 
offices.  It  has  not  prevented  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  intense  class  hatred,  as 
found  in  the  gargantuan  struggle  be¬ 


tween  labor  and  capital.  It  has  not  re¬ 
duced — it  has  not  even  been  able  to 
prevent  a  terrific  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individuals  w’ho  set  themselvei 
against  society  and  attempt  to  live  at 
the  e.\p<*nst*  of  their  fellow  men.  It  has 
not  prevented  an  exceedingly  large 
percentage  of  our  pt‘ople  from  develop¬ 
ing  an  attitude  towanl  law  ol)servanoe 
which  may  be  well  expressed  by  “It’s 
().  K.  if  you  can  get  by  with  it.”  It 
has  not  prevented  the  development,  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  individuals, 
of  an  attitude  of  indifference  toward 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  whether 
they  touch  the  individual  or  the  public 
welfare.  It  has  not  created  an  atti¬ 
tude,  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
our  citizens,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  ns  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
greatest  s<x*ial,  jwlitieal,  or  economic 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

If  the  accepted  objwtive  of  social 
studies  is  the  production  of  good  citi¬ 
zens,  then  the  social  studies  must  be 
recognized  as  the  most  imjwrtant  field 
of  study  in  the  curriculum.  But  it 
must  be  a  vitalized  sort  of  social  stud¬ 
ies  which  will  actually  affect  the  spiri¬ 
tual  attitudes  of  Iwys  and  girls.  We 
are  suffering  now,  not  so  much  from 
a  lack  of  knotcledge  of  how  to  live 
together  as  from  unwillingness  to  ad¬ 
just  ourselves  to  the  conditions  of  a 
society  almost  completely  interdepend¬ 
ent.  This  means  character  develop¬ 
ment.  It  means  the  acceptance  by 
teachers  of  the  responsibility  for  in¬ 
oculating  individual  children  with 
fundamental  attitudes  and  ideals.  It 
means  training  children  in  the  under¬ 
standing  and  adoption  of  acceptable 
scales  of  values.  It  means  taking  over 
those  phases  of  training  which  the 
home  has  in  large  measure  failed  to 
carry  out,  and  w'hich  the  church  can 
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do  for  only  a  limited  number  of  per- 
Bons. 

We  are  told  that  we  cannot  teach 
character  in  school.  Granted.  Nei¬ 
ther  can  we  teach  citizenship.  But  I 
wonder  if  we  mean  by  those  statements 
that  moral  instruction  has  no  value 
in  the  lives  of  people.  I  wonder  if 
we  mean  that  it  is  useless  to  talk  to 
children  and  with  children  about  right 
and  wrong,  in  an  effort  to  help  them 
establish  acceptable  standards  of  con¬ 
duct.  I  wonder  if  we  mean  that  w-c 
should  esi'hew  all  organized  or  planned 
effort  to  influence  the  moral  and  spi¬ 
ritual  lives  of  children,  or  to  guide 
them  in  the  development  of  attitudes 
and  ideals  of  altruism  and  unselfish¬ 
ness. 

I  have  rwently  examined  the 
courses  of  study  in  social  studies  of  a 
number  of  progressive  cities  and  some 
which  have  l)een  developed  as  the  basis 
for  State  courses.  All  of  these  courses 
show  a  definite  trend  toward  a  vital¬ 
izing  of  the  subject  matter.  There  is 
a  clear-cut  and  unmistakable  tendency 
to  reduce  formality,  to  develop  under¬ 
standing  of  present  conditions  of  liv¬ 
ing,  to  give  the  children  of  today  a 
more  adecpiate  knowledge  than  chil¬ 
dren  have  previously  had  of  the  nature 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  There 
is  a  noticeable  effort  to  show,  through 
a  new  approach  to  the  facts  of  history, 
and  geography,  and  government,  the 
interdependence  of  people  and  the 
need  for  coiiperative  living  as  against 
individualistic  living.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  carefully  planned  effort  to 
show  children  that  they  are  living  in 
a  growing,  changing  world,  to  which 
they  can  and  must  learn  to  adjust 
themselves,  and  which  they  must  learn 
to  control.  They  are  introduced  to 
some  of  the  problems  which  have  de¬ 


veloped  in  this  changing  world,  and 
are  informed  more  or  less  fully  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  problems,  and  as  to 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  solve 
them. 

But  in  attempting  to  analyze  these 
courses  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  the 
curriculum  makers  have  rather  studi¬ 
ously  avoided  discussing  or  presenting 
for  study  any  problems  which  seem  to 
involve  a  moral  issue.  I  can  find  no 
discussion  of  the  obligations  of  citizen¬ 
ship  from  a  moral  standpoint.  I  can 
find  no  mention  of  such  intensely 
vital  problems  as:  “How  shall  we 
handle  the  question  of  liquor  con¬ 
trol  f ’ ;  or  “What  can  we  do  about  the 
alarming  increase  in  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency?”;  or  “How  can  we  save  the 
American  family  from  further  disinte¬ 
gration  ?” ;  or  “What  should  be  the  at¬ 
titude  of  young  people  toward  gamb¬ 
ling?”;  or  “How  can  we  provide  rec¬ 
reation  for  young  people  which  will  be 
helpful  to  their  moral  as  well  as  to 
their  physical  and  mental  develop¬ 
ment.”  In  this  latter  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  meditate  on  the  words 
of  Jane  Addams:  “We  have  turned 
over  provision  for  public  recreation  to 
the  most  evil-minded  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  members  of  the  community” ; 
meaning,  of  course,  movies,  dance 
halls,  night  clubs,  gambling  joints,  etc. 

I  believe  we  have  become  unduly 
afraid  of  what  we  call  “indoctrina¬ 
tion.”  This,  I  understand  to  mean 
teaching  children  with  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  to  lead  them  to  think  in  certain 
ways  about  certain  things  in  life.  We 
may  well  be  wary  of  indoctrination 
with  regard  to  political,  or  economic, 
or  social  questions.  Certainly  we  must 
keep  scrupulously  free  from  any 
charge  of  religious  indoctrination. 
But  there  arc  some  things  which  are 
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SO  fundanieutal  to  successful  living, 
both  for  individuals  and  for  groups, 
that  they  must  not  be  omitted  from 
the  training  of  our  youth.  In  earlier 
days  the  family  and  the  church  pro¬ 
vided,  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  way,  for 
this  training.  We  know  that  today 
neither  the  family  nor  the  church  is 
able  to  give  it  to  a  degree  which  will 
insure  the  ]H‘rpetuation  of  our  polit¬ 
ical,  our  industrial,  our  business,  or 
our  so(*ial  ideals. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  or  dif¬ 
ficult  alwut  moral  instruction.  Those 
who  say  that  teachers  cannot  success¬ 
fully  give  moral  instruction  are  for¬ 
getting  that  parents,  by  and  large,  are 
far  less  fitted,  by  training,  by  experi¬ 
ence,  or  by  temperament,  than  teach¬ 
ers  to  undertake  such  a  task.  They 
are  forgetting  that  innumerable  chil¬ 
dren  have  la^en  robl)e(l  by  death,  by 
divorce,  or  otherwise,  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  for  normal  home  an»l  parental 
training.  They  are  forgetting  that  the 
church,  who8<'  acknowledged  duty  it 
is  to  instruct  its  youth,  reaches  a  very 
small  ])roportion  of  them,  and  the 
numlK'r  seems  to  Ik*  decreasing  from 
year  to  year.  If  the  mass  of  youth 
are  to  m?eive  the  kind  of  moral  train¬ 
ing  which  will  enable  them  to  solve 
the  problems  of  our  community  and 
national  life,  that  training  must  be 
given  them  in  the  schools. 

Curriculum  makers  must  include, 
in  the  units  of  instruction  which  are 
(leveloptHl,  ill  the  problems  and  proj¬ 
ects  presented  for  study  and  discus¬ 
sion,  clear-cut  moral  questions  whose 
objectives  shall  be  the  development  of 
desired  attitudes,  the  acceptance  of 
ideals,  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
children  to  think  and  to  act  in  definite 
desired  ways.  We  wish  to  preserve 
democracy.  Democracy  is  built  upon 


ideals  of  human  freedom,  human 
rights,  justice,  equality  of  opportunity, 
“liberty  under  law,”  etc.  Nothing 
will  destroy  democracy  more  surely 
than  the  loss  of  those  ideals.  We  wish 
to  solve  our  complicated  problems  of 
industrial  relation8hij)8;  of  govern¬ 
ment,  l(x;al,  state  and  national;  of  in¬ 
equalities  of  opportunity  among  our 
jieople;  of  unfair  distribution  of  the 
giKul  things  of  life.  We  wish  to  make 
it  increasingly  jMissible  for  every 
American  citizen  to  lalior  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  lalmr.  Complicated 
and  difficult  as  these  problems  are,  it 
seems  to  me  clear  that  no  {H*nnanent 
solution  will  be  found  which  is  not 
bas(*d  on  a  recognition  of  the  moral 
issues  involved.  Lalior  and  Capital 
will  never  s<*ttle  their  quarrel  by  at- 
t(*mj)tiug  to  comprise  diametrically 
opposing  desires,  purely  selfish  on  both 
sides.  Their  differences  are  funda¬ 
mentally  moral  issues  ba8<*d  on  per¬ 
sonal  and  group  selfishness  and  ignor¬ 
ing  of  the  ideals  of  the  general  good. 
Craft  and  corruption  in  government 
will  not  Ik*  remedied  except  as  the 
ideals  of  the  mass  of  citizens  are  raised 
to  a  level  which  wull  demand  honesty 
from  public  servants.  Equality  of  op¬ 
portunity,  the  right  and  the  privilege 
to  work  and  to  share  equitably  in  the 
products  of  labor  will  lx*  achieved  only 
when  (*mployer  and  employee  en  masse 
recognize  the  principles  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  put  th(*ni  into  operation  in 
their  relationships  wdth  each  other. 

Society  must  provide  its  own  means 
of  solving  its  problems.  Society  has 
develo]K*d  the  school  as  its  chief  instru¬ 
ment  for  training  its  youth,  and  the 
school  cannot  shirk  its  responsibility 
to  find  a  way  to  solve  society’s  most 
pressing  problems. 
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ANI'MBER  of  important  reasons 
seem  to  justify  a  consideration 
of  the  place  of  civics  in  the 
chanpring:  curriculum  under  the  broad¬ 
er  title  of  the  social  studies.  Primary 
among  these  are  the  following:  the 
trend  of  jK>litical  science  toward  a 
a  more  dynamic  and  functional  basis; 
the  rapid  extension  of  governmental 
participation  Into  varied  forms  of  so¬ 
cial  service;  the  expanding  sco^k?  of 
the  “new  civics”  teaching  since  1910; 
and  the  growing  practice  among  cur¬ 
riculum  r(*organizcrs  to  combine  or 
interlock  the  social  sciences  for  in¬ 
structional  jiurposes. 

It  is  truly  difficult  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  portrayal  of  the  status  of  the 
social  studies  in  the  changing  curric¬ 
ulum.  Certainly,  it  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  accomplished  in  the  brief 
space  allotted  to  the  prt'sent  treatment. 
It  may,  perhaps,  lie  possible  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  leading  trends  and 
forward-looking  points  of  view.  There 
are  many  who  believe  that  the  various 
agencies  now  interested  in  directing 
or  modifying  the  course  of  the  social 
studies  have  plunged  the  whole  area 
into  such  a  muddle  that  the  classroom 
teacher  is  practically  lost  in  a  maze  of 
conflicting  opinions  and  diverse  proce¬ 
dures.  Frederick  and  Sheats,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  program  for  teaching 


citizenship  through  the  social  studies, 
conclude  a  review  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  with  the  following  words: 

To  call  the  present  situation  chaotic 
is  to  exercise  considerable  restraint.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  no  aspect  of  the 
present-day  secondary  school  curriculum 
is  confusion  more  desperately  compound¬ 
ed  than  in  those  subjects  of  study  spe¬ 
cifically  set  apart  for  the  preparation  of 
citizens.  Report  piles  upon  report;  new 
magazines  appear;  old  journals  change 
names ;  conference  programs  bristle  with 
to})ic8  of  imj)ortance  to  the  social  stud¬ 
ies.  States  appoint  committees  to  pre¬ 
pare  social-studies  courses  or  import 
learned  talent  to  do  the  job.  In  the  in¬ 
terim  the  distraught  cla.ssroom  teacher 
of  history,  geography,  and  civics  cries  to 
Heaven  for  light.* 

There  is,  unfortunately,  far  too 
large  a  portion  of  truth  in  the  fore¬ 
going  quotation.  Not  only  is  the 
teacher  confused,  but  administrators 
and  curriculum  w’orkers  in  general  are 
in  a  state  of  uneasy  uncertainty.  The 
comprehensive  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Social  Studit*8^  has  been 
belalxired  right  and  left  for  having 
failed  to  set  up  a  definite  program  of 
instruction  in  the  social  studies.®  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
that  whatever  mistakes  the  Commis¬ 
sion  may  have  made,  it  should  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  not  having  made  this 
colossal  one.  It  must  be  apparent  to 
everyone  but  the  hard-headed  parti¬ 
sans  of  pet  theories  that  the  social 


1  Frederick,  R.  H.,  and  Sheats,  P,  H.:  “Citizenship  Education  Through  the  Social  Studies,'* 
P.  31-32. 

3  American  Hl.storlcal  Association:  "Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies.*’  In¬ 
cludes  some  16  volumes  appearing  at  different  Intervala 
3  See,  for  example,  Ballou,  Frank  W.  (a  statement  explaining  his  refusal  to  sign  the  report). 
School  and  Society,  39:701,  June  2,  1934. 
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studies  are  still  early  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stages.  It  is  still  a  far  cry 
to  the  place  where  an  authoritative 
instructional  program  theoretically 
achieved  can  be  generally  accepted. 

Before  any  generally  acceptable  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  social  studies  can  Ixj  rec¬ 
ommended,  if  indet'd  a  universal  pro¬ 
gram  be  possible,  there  remain  numer¬ 
ous  patches  of  theoretical  underbrush 
to  l)e  cleared  away  and  no  little  amount 
of  practical  information  to  be  uncov¬ 
ered.  Above  all,  we  shall  need  to  know 
the  results  wdiich  follow  the  various 
educational  programs  now  recom¬ 
mended  or  in  sight  for  this  particular 
area.  There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
despair  over  the  present  situation  of 
the  social  studies.  Despite  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  present  situation  there 
are  many  elements  of  value  in  the 
numerous  studies,  reports,  and  social 
studies  programs  now  at  hand.  For¬ 
tunately,  too,  we  are  in  possession  of 
a  number  of  studies  which  point  out 
the  significant  factors  in  the  growth 
of  the  present  social  studies  curricu¬ 
lum.  Among  the  best  of  these  are 
TryonV  detailed  historical  review  of 
our  experiences  in  the  organization  of 
the  social  sciences  for  school  purposes, 
and  Wesley’s®  shorter  treatment  of  the 
history  and  status  of  the  stxjial  studies. 
These  studies  show  in  detail  how  the 
social  studies  have  been  affected  by 
various  agencies  and  how  through 
various  stages  and  periods  the  content 
of  the  social  studies  and  tlie  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  instructional  prog^ram  have 
come  to  the  present  complicated,  but 
albeit,  improved  status.  Space  can  be 


taken  here  for  only  the  most  general 
features  of  this  long-continued  devel¬ 
opment. 

What  Are  the  Social  Studies? 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  re¬ 
gard  the  fields  of  “the  social  sciences,” 
“social  science,”  and  “the  social  stud¬ 
ies,”  as  one  and  the  same  topic  when 
treating  them  as  school  subjensts  or 
subject-matter  in  the  changing  curric¬ 
ulum.  In  the  comprehensive  1036  re- 
jH)rt  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  Social  Studies  Commission, 
for  example,  the  following  stutements 
are  made: 

Xo  attempt  is  made  in  the  present 
volume  to  decide  between  the  use  of  the 
two  terms  “social  studies”  and  “social 
sciences”  in  the  social  instruction  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.® 

In  using  either  term  the  Commission 
refers  to  the  courses  or  topics  in  history, 
civics,  geography,  economics,  social  prob¬ 
lems,  sociology-,  and  similar  subjects 
which  are  usually  recognized  as  consti¬ 
tuting  the  social  studies  curriculum.^ 

According  to  this  point  of  view,  the 
scope  of  the  social  sciences  is  indicated, 
or  at  least  reflected,  by  the  courses  or 
topics  of  the  conventional  social  studies 
curriculum. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  fun¬ 
damental  differences  in  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  “the  social  sciences,”  “social 
science,”  and  “the  social  studies,” 
which  cannot  be  neglected  in  any  com¬ 
prehensive  analysis  of  the  changing 
curriculum.  These  differences  readily 
come  to  the  surface  when  we  think 
more  specifically  of  (1)  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  as  a  group  of  separate  disci¬ 
plines;  (2)  social  science  as  a  unified 

4  Tryon,  Rolla  M.:  "The  Social  Sciences  as  School  Subjects,"  Part  XI  of  the  Report  of  tbs 
Commimlon  on  the  Social  Studies,  American  Historical  Association.  641  p. 

5  Wesley.  Kdaar  B.:  “Teaching  the  Social  Studies,"  Part  Two.  The  History  and  Status  of 
the  Social  Studies,  pp.  69-141. 

6  National  Education  Association,  Department  of  Superintendence:  Fourteenth  Yearbook, 
“The  Social  Studies  Curriculum.”  1936,  p  5. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  6. 
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body  of  knowledge,  covering  the  total 
field;  and  (3)  the  social  studies  as 
instructional  materials  in  an  organ¬ 
ised  educational  program.  Details  of 
these  different  points  of  view  cannot 
be  given  here,  but  some  of  the  impli¬ 
cations  for  current  social  science  cur¬ 
riculum  s  may  be  brought  to  light  by  a 
bit  of  illustrative  discussion. 

In  the  Preface  of  the  magnitudin- 
ous  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Sciences* 
published  in  1030,  great  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  the  need  for  recognizing  the 
unity  of  the  social  sciences.  Among 
other  significant  statements  appeared 
these: 

The  interdependence  of  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  con¬ 
cept  necessary  to  their  progress,  (p.  xvii) 

While  there  are  all  kinds  of  associa¬ 
tions  and  many  angles  from  which  hu¬ 
man  contacts  can  profitably  be  studied, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  separate  them  perma¬ 
nently  into  independent  sections,  (p. 
xvii) 

The  real  object  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
is  not  so  much  to  exhaust  each  particu¬ 
lar  subject  as  to  bring  out  in  the  respec¬ 
tive  topics  the  relations  of  each  science 
to  all  of  the  other  important  disciplines, 
(p.  xix) 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  publication  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  had  much  influence 
upon  public  school  practice,  but  the 
same  sources  of  influence  which  led  to 
its  emphasis  upon  the  synthesis  of  the 
social  sciences  have  undoubtedly  af¬ 
fected  the  public  school  curriculum. 
They  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
recent  attempts  in  numerous  curricu¬ 
lum  revision  programs  to  treat  social 
science  instructional  materials  as  a 
nngle  field  of  subject  matter  rather 
than  as  a  group  of  related  subjects. 


Thus  we  have  considerable  support 
for  a  social  science  rather  than  the 
social  sciences. 

In  contrast  to  this  point  of  view 
should  be  noted  the  emphatic  conclu¬ 
sion  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Social  Studies. 

Without  wishing  to  emphasize  what 
has  been  called  “the  conventional  boun¬ 
daries”  between  the  several  social  disci¬ 
plines  —  boundaries  which  have  never 
i>een  treated  as  rigid  and  which  of  late 
have  been  increasingly  and  very  profit¬ 
ably  cut  across  —  the  Commission  repu¬ 
diates  the  notion  that  any  general  or 
comprehensive  social  science  has  been 
created  which  transcends  the  disciplines 
themselves.  Each  of  these  branches  of 
scholarship  furnishes  a  distinctive  point 
of  view  from  which  materials  are  sur¬ 
veyed  and  brought  into  an  organization 
of  knowledge;  each  contributes  in  its 
own  way  to  general  human  insight  into 
the  world  of  man  and  society.® 

The  Commission,  however,  was  well 
aware  of  the  pedagt^cal  limitations 
of  these  scholarly  bodies  of  knowledge. 
Later  on  in  the  Conclusions  and  Rec¬ 
ommendations  appear  the  following 
statements : 

While  extolling  scholarship  and  the 
scientific  method,  the  Commission  is 
aware  of  their  limitations.*” 

More  specifically,  in  the  case  of  the 
the  schools,  the  social  sciences  as  bodies 
of  empirical  data  contain  no  inner  logic 
which  determine  clearly  and  positively 
either  the  scope,  the  content  or  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  social  science  materials  to  be 
taught  or  the  social  activities  to  be  en¬ 
couraged.** 

The  general  implication  of  the  fore¬ 
going  quotations,  and  indeed  the  en¬ 
tire  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Social  studies,  is  that  the  nature  and 
content  of  the  social  sciences,  viewed 


5  Rncyclopaedia  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Fifteen  volumea,  IMO.  Vol.  1. 

*  American  Historical  Association,  Commlsaion  on  the  Social  Studies:  “Conclusions  and  Rec¬ 
ommendations."  19S4,  p.  6-7. 

10  mid.,  p.  ». 

11  Ibid.,  p.  9-10. 
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as  organized  bodies  of  subject  matter, 
condition  but  do  not  determine  the 
nature  and  content  of  the  social  stud¬ 
ies,  viewed  as  subjects  or  activities  in 
the  educational  program.  The  social 
studies  do  not  in  themselves  reflect  any 
logically  organized  body  of  subject- 
matter;  rather  they  constitute  the  cur¬ 
rent  school  offering,  be  it  w’ell  or 
poorly  organized,  in  the  field  of  human 
relations.  Apparently  it  is  possible, 
and  many  think  profitable,  to  reflect 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  several  so¬ 
cial  sciences  in  a  unified  social  studies 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
very  serious  doubt  that  such  a  com¬ 
bined  course  can  satisfactorily  take  the 
place  of  the  separate  disciplines,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  their  higher  levels  of  spe¬ 
cialization. 

The  Rise  of  the  Social  Studies 

The  social  studies,  although  largely 
dependent  upon  the  social  sciences  for 
their  subject-matter,  have  for  the  most 
part  been  introduced  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum  with  the  avowed  aim  of  preparing 
pupils  to  become  effective  members  of 
society.  This  aim  has  usually  Ixjcn 
subordinated,  once  the  subject  has  been 
introduced,  to  more  easily  conceived 
and  achieved  scholastic  and  cultural 
aims.  Without  attempting  to  be  face¬ 
tious,  it  may  lx?  said  that  the  history 
of  history  dominates  the  history  of 
the  social  subjects. 

History  began  its  American  career 
as  a  minor  part  of  reading  and  geog¬ 
raphy.  It  gained  a  small  place  in 
some  of  the  early  academies  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  subject,  but  had  practically 
no  place  in  the  elementary  curriculum 
before  1825.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  some  three  or  four  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  school  pupils  and  possibly 


forty  per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils 
were  studying  some  history,  chiefly 
United  States  history.  From  1860  to 
1900,  history  advanced  rapidly  in  the 
high  school  curriculum  and  included 
increasing  amounts  of  general  history, 
later  blocked  off  as  ancient,  medieval 
and  modern  history,  and  definite 
courses  in  American  and  English  hie 
torv.  By  the  close  of  the  century. 
American  history  w’as  fairly  widely 
taught  in  the  seyenth  and  eighth 
grades.  Te.\tl)ooks  provided  the  course 
of  study  and  in  general  were  chrono¬ 
logical,  military,  political,  and  given 
to  an  account  of  extraordinary  rather  j 
than  typical  events.  I 

History  gained  rapidly  in  popular 
ity  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  after  1900,  and  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Seven  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  In'came  generally  stand¬ 
ardized  and  required  for  high  schotJ 
graduation.  After  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Studies  in  1916, 
history  yielded  some  of  its  position  in 
the  high  school  to  other  social  studies,  j 

Later  on,  w-orld  history  increased  in  i 

popularity  at  the  expense  of  other  ! 

ty|)es.  Without  having  so  definitive 
a  program  as  the  high  schools,  the 
elementary  schools,  after  1900,  gradu-  ! 

ally  extended  their  historical  offerings  t 

throughout  the  grades.  Since  1920 
formal  history  below  the  seventh  } 

grade  has  been  losing  to  other  ty^pes  of  I 

social  content,  which,  in  turn,  have 
been  gaining.  This  new  content  is 
most  frequently  termed  the  “social 
studies,”  and  is  so  variable  as  even  to 
stretch  the  meaning  of  that  elastic 
term. 

In  contrast  to  history,  geography 
began  its  early  rise  in  the  elementary 
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school  and  more  lately  achieved  a  place 
in  the  high  school.  It  won  its  place 
aa  a  physical  rather  than  as  a  social 
science;  but  recently  its  factual  phys¬ 
ical  materials  have  yielded  consider¬ 
ably  to  human  relations.  Physical 
geography  practically  became  an  ffltab- 
lished  feature  of  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  by  1900,  but  by  1910  was  rap¬ 
idly  disappearing,  yielding  in  part  to 
general  science  and  in  part  to  commer¬ 
cial  and  other  types  of  geography. 
Under  various  titles  there  is  still  a 
large  amount  of  geographical  content 
at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

Economics  and  sociology,  as  such, 
have  never  made  an  appreciable  show¬ 
ing  in  the  elementary  school  curricu¬ 
lum,  but  both  of  these,  particularly 
economics,  have  made  considerable 
progress  as  high  school  subjects.  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  sociological  materials,  more¬ 
over,  have  been  included  in  increasing 
ratio  in  the  other  social  subjects. 

Besides  these  standard  social  sub¬ 
jects,  attention  must  be  called  to  cur¬ 
rent  experiments  in  combination  social 
science  courses  which  attempt  to 
achieve  a  broader  functional  organiza¬ 
tion  by  wiping  out  subject-matter 
lines.  Of  these,  problems  of  American 
democracy  has  received  the  most  gen¬ 
eral  acceptanee.  It  usually  appears  in 
the  final  year  of  the  high  school  and 
gained  its  momentum  largely  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Social 
Studies  in  1916.  Somewhat  similar 
in  purpose  are  a  number  of  current 
attempts  to  present  the  social  sciences 
as  a  fused  course,  to  integrate  social 
science  with  English  or  other  subjects, 
and  even  to  go  so  far  aa  to  organize  the 
entire  curriculum  around  a  social  core. 

In  the  midst  of  this  welter  of  social 
science  materials,  civics  has  established 


its  place  as  an  independent  subject  and 
even  more  notably  has  thrust  its  native 
subject-  matter  and  objectives  into  the 
broader  treatments  of  the  other  social 
subjects  and  the  various  types  of  com¬ 
bination  courses.  Certain  elements  of 
political  science  have  always  found  a 
place  in  the  curriculums  of  govern¬ 
mental  ly  controlled  schools.  The  story 
of  the  rise  of  “civil  government”  with 
its  structural  content  and  its  later  dis¬ 
placement  by  the  more  functional 
“civics”  is  a  familiar  story  in  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  the  American  public  school 
curriculum.  Civics  now  receives  very 
general  attention  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  and  scattered  attention 
in  the  grades  below.  In  the  form  of 
community  civics  or  vocational  civics, 
it  has  become  fairly  popular  in  junior 
high  school  programs,  and  numerous 
forms  of  advanced  civics  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  senior  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Since  1920  the  course  in 
government  for  senior  high  schools  has 
included  a  considerable  share  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  sociological  materials,  thus 
following  the  general  trend  of  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences  to  emphasize  their  more 
general  social  implications.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  prophesy  concerning  the 
future  independent  career  of  civics  or 
government  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  programs  of  instruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  safe  to  predict 
that  the  civic  slant  on  social  materials 
and  standards  will  continue,  probably 
increasingly,  to  bias  the  entire  field 
of  the  social  studies. 

Current  Trends  in  the  Social 
Studies. 

At  this  point  in  our  all-too-rapid 
review  of  the  social  studies,  let  us  take 
a  summary  look  at  the  current  trends 
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and  controlling  factors  in  the  present 
social  studies  situation.  Briefly  stated, 
the  more  important  of  these  follow: 

1.  The  dominant  influence  of  na¬ 
tional  "subject”  committees  over  the 
(ontent  and  organization  of  the  social 
sciences  is  rapidly  waning. 

2.  The  use  of  textbooks  as  the  chief 
guide  for  social  science  instruction  is 
being  supplanted  by  the  use  of  city  or 
state  courses  of  study. 

3.  Combine<l  social  studies  are  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the 
separate  social  subjects.  Other  forms 
of  social  materials  are  gaining  at  the 
expense  of  historical  and  structural  ele¬ 
ments. 

4.  The  new  courses  of  study  in  the 
social  studies  are  being  constructed  by 
local  or  state  curriculum  committees 
and  are  shaped,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  entire  curriculum  pro¬ 
gram. 

5.  The  total  body  of  social  science 
materials  in  the  new  curriculum  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  actual  amount,  in  diversity, 
and  in  relative  importance. 

6.  The  content  and  arrangement  of 
the  new  social  studies  curriculum  is  too 
variable  to  be  properly  represented  by  a 
limited  number  of  illustrations. 

7.  There  is  a  general  trend  in  the 
organization  and  use  of  social  studies 
materials  toward : 

a.  Gradation  of  materials  and  ac¬ 
tivities  according  to  pupils’  interests 
and  age  levels. 

b.  Utilization  of  more  specific  in¬ 
structional  objectives. 

c.  Special  emphasis  on  practical 
and  functional  aspects. 

d.  Greater  utilization  of  the  school’s 
own  social  activities. 

e.  Expansion  of  citizenship  and 
social  service  aims. 

f.  Interplay  with  other  school  sub¬ 
jects  and  activities. 

g.  Emphasis  on  the  development 
of  social  personality. 


h.  Evaluation  of  instructional  out¬ 
comes. 

i.  Encouragement  of  more  pupil 
purposing  and  critical  thinking. 

j.  More  reliance  on  teachers  for 
the  selection  of  curriculum  materials. 

k.  Increased  use  of  community  re¬ 
sources,  current  publications,  library 
materials,  and  accessory  instructional  1 
aids. 

The  foregoing  trends  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  all  social  studies  programs.  There 
are  other  minor  trends  and  some  of  the  1 
current  programs  are  going  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  to  those  indicated  above. 
Moreover,  the  omission  from  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  more  details  concerning  the 
objectives  of  the  social  studies,  typical 
city  and  state  courses  of  study,  and  j 
the  relation  of  controlled  instruction 
to  the  changed  and  changing  social 
order, bids  fair  to  defeat  its  chief 
purpose  of  presenting  a  truly  represen¬ 
tative  review.  In  the  face  of  these  im¬ 
portant  omissions  we  hasten  toward 
conclusion  with  a  summary  statement 
of  the  more  important  difficulties 
which  now’  confront  the  advance  of  | 
the  social  studies  program  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  dictum  as  to  what  seem  to  l)e 
the  chief  avenues  of  improvement  for 
the  immediate  future. 

Difficulties  atui  Future  Progress.  \ 

There  are  few’  w’ho  will  seriously  I 
object  to  the  primary  aims  of  the  social  ; 
studies,  particularly  those  w’hich  em-  [ 
phasize  critical  thinking  and  a  better  t 
understanding  of  human  relationships.  ! 
Neither  does  anyone  fail  to  recognize 
the  values  attached  to  grow’th  in  social 
personality  and  congenial  fellowship,  ' 

to  willingness  and  ability  to  cooperate  , 
in  desirable  social  undertakings,  or  to 


IS  Fy>r  mor«  adequate  treatment  of  these  topics  consult  the  Thirteenth  (1935)  and  Fourteenth 
ntSO  Yearbo<»k8  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  entitled  respectively,  "Social  Chants 
and  Bducatlon."  and  "The  Social  Studies  Curriculum.*’  See  also  Marshall,  L.  C.  and  Ooets. 
R.  M.,  “Curriculum  Making  In  the  Social  Studies,"  193*:  Counts,  George  S.,  "The  Social  Foun¬ 
dation  of  Bduoatlon,"  19S4;  and  Harap.  Henir  (Chairman).  "The  (Uuinglng  Curriculum,"  19ST. 
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instructional  advances  in  the  fields  of 
safety,  character,  vocational,  and  citi¬ 
zenship  education.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  handicaps  the  more  rapid  progress 
of  the  social  studies  ?  Probably  no  one 
else  would  advance  the  same  list  of 
drawbacks,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
author’s  experience  and  study,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  difiieulties  seem  to  be  the  out¬ 
standing  ones: 

1.  Failure  to  set  up  a  fundamental 
get  of  purposes  and  values  to  govern  the 
social  studies  program. 

2.  Failure  to  coiirdinate  and  utilize 
other  community  educational  agencies, 
such  as  the  press,  the  radio,  the  cinema, 
and  local  civic  and  industrial  life. 

3.  Overemphasis  on  adult  aims  and 
\alues  in  the  selection  of  instructional 
materials  and  activities. 

4.  Overemphasis  on  the  importance 
of  particular  types  or  plans  of  instruc¬ 
tional  organization. 

5.  Attempts  to  stamp  social  patterns 
on  the  individual  rather  than  to  develop 
desirable  individual  social  personalities. 

6.  Fear  on  the  part  of  school  admin¬ 
istrators  of  disturbing  the  status  quo. 

7.  Rivalry  among  learned  bodies, 
scholars,  schools,  and  educational  organ¬ 
izations  to  maintain  and  enhance  their 
own  theories  and  followings. 

8.  Failure  to  train  and  employ  a 
set  of  qualified  teachers. 

9.  In  general,  lack  of  cooperation 
and  scientific  procedure  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  develop  a  social 
order  based  on  cooperation  and  scientific 
proce<lure. 

Naturally  the  best  steps  forward 
would  be  the  removal  of  the  difficulties 
just  mentioned.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  these  seem  to  be  beyond  the  control 
of  even  the  wisest  and  best-intentioned 
curriculum  manipulators.  It  does  seem 
possible  to  proceed  rapidly  along  sev¬ 


eral  constructive  lines.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  is  the  training  and 
employment  of  a  set  of  qualified  teach¬ 
ers.**  This  suggestion  implies  neither 
that  nothing  else  needs  to  be  done  nor 
that  we  are  now  institutionally  pre¬ 
pared  to  train  such  teachers.  This 
vital  proposal,  however,  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  whole  social  studies  movement 
and  involves  a  fundamental  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  our  entire  teacher-training 
and  employment  procedure.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  such  a  reorganization  now 
seems  definitely  to  be  within  the  vision 
of  leading  American  educators. 

The  second  line  of  immediate  prog¬ 
ress  involves  the  frank  recognition  of 
needed  revision  in  all  phases  of  the 
social  studies,*^  with  less  criticism  to¬ 
ward  the  other  fellow’s  theory  or  plan, 
and  a  more  earnest  attempt  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  constructive  features  of  one 
and  all  plans.  Not  that  this  work  can 
be  done  in  a  day;  but  certainly  the 
work  of  curriculum  planning  can  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  intelligent  social 
planning. 

The  third  line  of  progress  is  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  organized  social  sci¬ 
ences  do  not  in  themselves  indicate  the 
l)est  materials  for  a  practical  curricu¬ 
lum.  Such  materials  can  be  selected 
only  as  educators  (1)  agree  upon  some 
fundamental  set  of  principles  of  well¬ 
being,  and  (2)  try  out  and  evaluate 
courses  of  study  proposed  to  achieve 
these  ideals.  Forward-looking  attempts 
of  this  type  are  the  “Frame  of  Refer¬ 
ence”  proposed  by  the  Commission  on 
the  Social  Studies,*®  and  the  carefully 
planned  Michigan  twelve-year  study  of 


13  Haflriey  and  Alexander:  "The  Teacher  of  the  Social  Studiea,"  p.  74>79. 

14  See  Klmmel,  W.  Q.:  "Needed  Revision  In  Modem  Problema  Cour«e%^"  Social  Education, 

i:7:467-477,Ootober.  1S37,  and  Knowiton  D.  C.:  "Vital  laauea  in  the  Social  Studies,*’  Curriculum 
oumal,  8:7:399-304,  November,  19,37. 

18  "Conclusions  and  Recommendations,"  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Social  Studies, 
pp.  8-39. 
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the  secondary  school  curriculum'* 
which  is  just  getting  underway. 

The  past  decade  has  brought  into 
existence  a  tremendous  body,  despite 
its  complexity,  of  valuable  source  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  construction  of  an  im¬ 
proved  social  studies  curriculum.  Part 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  reports 
of  the  various  commissions  which  have 
been  concerned  with  the  immediate 
welfare  of  the  social  studies;  another 
part  is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous 
studies  dealing  with  the  entire  curric¬ 
ulum  ;  still  another  part  is  to  Ik?  found 
in  the  new'  procedures  proposed  by  the 
more  alert  proponents  of  new  methods 
and  procedures;'"  and  a  final  part  is 
to  be  found  in  the  vast  array  of  new 
practices  and  revised  courses  of  study 
which  now  characterize  American  edu¬ 
cation.  If  then,  curriculum  workers 
will  approach  this  great  body  of  mate¬ 
rials  in  a  sympathetic  and  coo^)erative 
spirit,  desirous  of  conserving  the  best 
elements  of  the  old  curriculum,  anx¬ 
ious  to  capitalize  what  is  w'orthwhile 
in  the  new  curriculum,  and  neither 
devoid  of  the  pionet'r  spirit  nor  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  it,  there  seems  to 
be  no  sound  reason  why  wre  may  not 
look  forward  with  definite  hope  to¬ 
ward  a  truly  dynamic  and  greatly  im¬ 
proved  social  studies  curriculum. 
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THE  CIVIC  EDUCATION  OF  ENGLISH  YOUTH 

John  M.  Gaus 

l'ROI*TOSSOR  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 


IN  u  study'  of  English  civic  educa¬ 
tion  published  nine  years  ago,  I 
noted,  in  a  concluding  chapter, 
that  “The  school  system  is  coming  of 
age,  and  the  problem  of  texts  and 
teaching,  hitherto  in  the  background, 
will  undoubtedly  come  more  and  more 
to  the  front.  .  .  .  And  having  ac- 
quireii  a  more  comprehensive  series  of 
school  systems,  Britain  is  now  required 
to  determine  the  kind  of  citizenship 
for  which  they  shall  prepare.”  The 
increased  con8ciou8ne.8s  of  this  fact 
was  recorded  in  an  article  published 
in  1935.*  An  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Citizenship  was  founded  in 
1935  and  this  asvsociation  has  been 
active  in  holding  conferences  and 
stimulating  discussion  and  waiting 
concerning  this  topic.  A  journal  en¬ 
titled  “The  Citizen”  is  published,  and 
Americans  interested  in  civic  educa¬ 
tion  will  do  well  to  become  acquainted 
with  it*  It  is  significant  that  a 
founder  of,  and  active  leader  in,  this 
organization  is  Sir  E.  D.  Simon,  who 


has  been  active  in  the  public  life  of 
Manchester  for  many  years,  having 
served  on  its  Council  and  as  liord 
Mayor,  as  well  as  in  the  Liberal  Party. 
His  interest  in  local,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs,  shared  by  Lady 
Simon,  has  led  him  to  see  the  impor 
taiiee  of  civic  education  in  the  schools. 
I  n  a  way,  the  new  association  may  be 
said  to  challenge  some  deeply-rooted 
opinions  concerning  civic  education  in 
England,  and  we  should  turn  to  these 
and  to  the  recent  developments  in  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  England  if  we  are 
to  understand  present  developments 
and  ideas. 

In  general  those  Englishmen  who 
have  been  at  all  interested  in  education 
have  in  the  past,  without  regard  to 
party  or  philosophy,  been  sceptical  of 
formal  and  conscious  civic  instruction 
in  school  or  college.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found,  in  part,  in  the  older 
structure  of  secondary  education,  and 
in  part  in  ideas  concerning  the  content 


1  “Great  Britain— A  Study  of  Civic  Loj'alty,"  by  John  M.  Oaua,  Unlveralty  of  Chicago  Presa, 
Chicago,  1929. 

2  “Civic  Education  In  the  English  Schoola,”  by  John  M.  Oaua.  The  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  SoclaJ  Science  (November  1936),  p.  164. 

3  “The  Citizen,”  published  by  the  Association  for  Education  In  Cltlsenshlp.  10  Victoria  Street. 
London,  S.W'.  1.  See  also.  “EducaUon  for  Cltlsenshlp  In  Secondary  Schools”  and  “Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Social  Studies.”  Issued  by  the  Association,  and  “Training  for  ClUsenshlp”  by  Sir 
Ernest  Simon  and  Eva  Hubbeck,  also  Issued  by  the  Association. 
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of  instruction.  Let  us  examine  each 
point  briefly. 

Free  compulsory  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  began  in  England  in  the  ISYO’s. 
A  national  secondary  school  program 
— neither  free  nor  compulsory,  and 
administered  by  county  and  county- 
borough  counoils,  with  grants  from 
the  National  Board  of  Education 
(which  is  not  a  “Board”  but  headed 
by  a  Minister  politically  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  the  activities  of  his 
department) — was  initiated  in  1902 
and  has  been  strengthened  by  subse¬ 
quent  legislation  (as  in  the  Fisher 
Act  of  1918)  and  administration. 
Grants  have  been  increased,  salary 
scales  and  standards  of  teacher- train¬ 
ing  raised,  and  free  scholarships  and 
maintenance  grants  for  the  “more 
clever”  l)oys  and  girls  who  are  unable 
to  pay  the  tuition  fees  have  increased. 
To  some  critics,  such  as  ^Ir.  R.  H. 
Tawney,  the  developments  are  viewed 
as  too  slow;  yet  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  present  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
a  member  of  the  National  I^alwur 
Party,  Mr.  Kenneth  Lindsay,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  about  ten  years  ago  for  a 
research  study  under  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Tawney  on  the  problem 
of  extending  free  places  in  secondary’ 
schools  in  view  of  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  of  good  ability  who  were  un¬ 
able  to  continue  their  schooling  for 
financial  reasons. 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
this  publicly  financed  and  adminis¬ 
tered  secondary  school  system  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin  and 
growth — and  the  greatest  growth,  in¬ 
deed,  has  come  very  recently  in  the 
post-war  years — there  exists  another 
group  of  secondary  schools  of  ancient 


origin  and  jx)werfully  rooted  in  the 
tradition  and  fact  of  the  older  govern¬ 
ing  class.  These  are  the  older — and 
newer — Public  Schools,  as  the  English 
term  them,  although  we  should  be  apt 
to  describe  them  as  privately  endowed 
preparatory  schools  in  American 
terms.  These  alone  have  had  until  re¬ 
cently  the  function  of  preparing  youth 
for  the  older  universities  or  (in  less 
degree)  the  officer-training  academies. 
The  families  of  chief  political  interest 
and  influence  have  long  lK‘en  associ¬ 
ated  with  some  of  them.  So  recent  a 
Prime  Minister  as  T>ord  Baldwin  has 
boasted  of  the  fellow-IIarrovians  in 
his  Cabinet.  Stories  of  school  life  as 
widely  separated  in  style  and  tone  as 
“Tom  Brown  at  Rugby”  and  “Stalky 
and  Company”  testify  alike  concern¬ 
ing  their  decisive  influence  upon  the 
future  governing  class,  and  even  those 
contempi^rary  writers,  such  as  Harold 
Nioolson,  who  note  their  inadequacies, 
pay  tribute  to  the  continuing  influence, 
in  after  life,  of  their  customs  and  their 
personalities.  So  important  have  they 
been  in  English  life  that  even  today, 
in  so  sophisticated  a  journal  of  the 
political  “left”  as  the  New  Statesman 
and  NatioHy  a  correspondent  can  call 
attention  to  the  gulf  between  its  read¬ 
ers  and  the  life  of  the  newer  secondary 
schools  maintained  by  the  county 
councils.  And  while  the  holders  of 
university  scholarships  now  come  more 
and  more  from  these  newer  schools,  the 
society  created  by  and  recruited  from 
the  Public  Schools  is  only  partially 
touched  and  conscious,  and  the  ambi¬ 
tion  still  of  the  middle  class  family  is 
to  provide  a  Public  School  education 
for  a  son. 

As  the  new  secondary  schools  have 
been  created,  as  the  number  of  stu- 
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dents  continuing  their  education  in 
them  increased,  and  as  certain  civic 
stressee — to  be  noted  briefly  further  on 
in  this  discussion — ^have  developed, 
the  central  educational  authorities  and 
other  interested  groups  have  consid¬ 
ered  more  than  we  do  here  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  general  atmosphere,  setting, 
and  social  scheme  of  the  new  second¬ 
ary’  schools,  ^lost  of  our  own  New 
England  and  New  York  academies 
developed  imperceptibly  into  local 
high  schools  over  several  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century’,  although  some, 
fairly  lately,  as,  for  example,  Deer¬ 
field  Academy,  have  b(‘come  endowed 
preparatory  schools.  The  older  Eng¬ 
lish  endowed  schools  had  long  since 
become  Public  Schools  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  sort  when  the  new  county  coun¬ 
cil  secondary  schools  were  created  de 
noi'o.  Since  the  governing  classes 
from  whom  Ministers  of  Education, 
high  administrative  officials,  and  edu¬ 
cators  generally  are  draw’n  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Public  School  tradition,  it 
is  natural  that  this  tradition  has  in¬ 
fluenced  the  selection  of  policies  and 
objective's  for  these  newer  schools.  It 
is  at  this  j>oint  that  the  influence  on 
civic  education  of  the  structure  of  the 
school  system  mingles  with  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  ideas  concerning  the  content 
or  subject  matter  to  be  taught. 

The  core  of  studies  in  the  Public 
Schools  have  long  been  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics.  To  those  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  universities,  they  led  natu¬ 
rally  enough  to  the  Classical  Human¬ 
ities  or  Higher  Mathematics  and  the 
Natural  Sciences.  The  concentration 
on  these  fields  made  possible  thorough¬ 
ness  in  habits  of  work,  and  gradually 
increasing  maturity  of  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  studied. 


But  it  was  not  these  contents,  as 
such  and  directly,  that  comprised  the 
tradition  in  civic  education,  so  much 
as  the  ways  of  life  and  customs  of  the 
school.  A  system  of  government  de¬ 
veloped — given  prestige  and  influence, 
if  not  initiated  by  the  famous  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby — in  which,  with 
titles  borrowed  from  the  Homan  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  older  boys  ruled  the 
school  community.  The  systems  of 
residence,  the  conduct  of  the  games, 
the  development  of  codes  were  all  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  greatest  import.  And 
thus,  when  the  question  of  civic  educa¬ 
tion  was  raised  in  the  present  century, 
most  of  those  familiar  with  the  system 
pointed  out  that  the  Public  School  tra¬ 
dition  of  preparing  youth  for  civic 
responsibility  rested  upon  the  intel¬ 
lectual  tasks  undertaken  in  unified  and 
well-explored  subject  matter  on  the 
one  hand,  and  participation  in  obli¬ 
gation  and  duty  as  well  as  gradually 
increasing  responsibility  and  rule  in 
the  daily  life  of  the  school  on  the 
other. 

Nor  has  this  latter  feature  been 
changed  with  the  years — rather  it  has 
been  extended  to  school -supported  set¬ 
tlements,  school-administered  summer 
camps  for  poor  boys,  and  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  through  which  the  Public 
School  boys  are  encouraged  to  help 
their  less  privileged  fellow  youth. 

This  emphasis  on  civic  education 
through  active  participation  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  criticism  that  was 
made  of  earlier  efforts  to  introduce 
formal  instruction  in  “civics”  in  the 
Public  Schools.  Graham  Wallas,  for 
example  (a  former  Public  School 
teacher,  later  active  in  the  educational 
work  of  the  London  County  Council) 
pointed  out  the  superficiality  of  most 
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of  the  texts  in  “civics”  and  compared 
time  spent  in  such  studies  unfavor¬ 
ably  with  that  given  to  the  mastery  of 
the  older  school  studies  and  in  service 
in  the  school  missions  in  the  slums. 

With  the  increase  in  secondary 
schools,  however,  and  the  recruiting  of 
students  from  a  wider  so<;ial  base,  the 
pressure  for  a  reconsideration  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  studied  has  naturally 
mounted.  Notable  reports — such  as 
that  on  “The  Teaching  of  English  in 
England” — have  been  issued  by  com¬ 
mittees  established  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  Even  in  the  Public  Schools 
new  subjects  have  been  added — sci¬ 
ences,  history  and  geography,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

I  have  referred  to  new  social  stresses 
which  have  also  stimulated  thought 
itmcerning  civic  education.  The  rise 
<»f  the  Labour  Party  at  the  close  of 
the  War  is  only  an  obvious  example 
of  the  challenge  to  the  older  govern¬ 
ing  class.  The  new  leaders  had  been 
n‘<*ruited  through  chapels,  lay-preach¬ 
ing,  the  local  union,  the  cooperative 
sotuety,  the  local  governments.  Less 
sensational  and  less  noticed  is  the  rise 
of  the  provincial  civic  universities — 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  I^eeds,  Shef¬ 
field,  Birmingham,  Bristol — and  of 
university  colleges,  as  at  Hull  and 
Southampton.  New  industries — elec¬ 
trical  and  chemical — and  new  systems 
of  distribution,  have,  with  the  decline 
of  the  older  coal,  ship  building  and 
textile  c^enters,  created  a  great  shift  in 
population.  All  of  these  changes  and 
many  others,  such  as  the  decline  in 
the  influence  of  the  churches,  have  had 
important  effects  on  the  position  and 
future  of  the  governing  class.  Again, 
the  older-age  groups  are  an  increasing 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  popula¬ 


tion;  while  the  war  all  but  wiped  out 
great  numbers  of  the  potential  leaders 
who  would  have  served  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  the  older  pre  war  educated  gov¬ 
erning  class,  now  about  to  depart,  and 
the  new  post-war  educated  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  One  should  not  stress  these 
factors  in  a  sensational  way;  the  fab 
l  ie  of  English  society  is  tough,  changes 
in  that  society  are  rarely  abrupt  and 
unadjusted. 

There  is,  however,  this  significant 
factor,  for  a  parallel  to  which  in  Eng¬ 
lish  life  one  must  go  back  to  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  Wars.  A  short  distance  from 
England  lies  Europe-  -now  a  matter 
of  brief  hours  by  bomlier  planes.  On 
that  continent  three  major  jmwers  are 
regimenting  themselves  by  every  de 
vice  of  communication.  In  this  pro 
<?ess  the  educational  system  is  deliber 
ately  and  consciously  employed  as  a 
means  of  indoctrinating  future  citi¬ 
zens  with  the  ideas  of  the  single  party 
which  is  in  power.  All  of  these  pow¬ 
ers,  through  one  agency  or  another, 
seek  to  influence  opinion  in  the  people 
of  other  countries. 

Thus  the  evolution  of  the  s<diool 
system,  the  widening  in  subject  matter 
studied  on  the  secondary  school  level, 
the  emerging  tasks  of  social  adjust¬ 
ment  at  home,  the  challenge  of  various 
political  systems  abroad — each  with  its 
sjvondarv  school  program ---combine  to 
force  uj)on  the  attention  of  the  English 
the  question  of  Civic  Education  in  the 
schools.  Thus,  even  in  the  report  on 
“The  Teaching  of  English  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  the  civic  task  of  transmitting 
a  common  literary  heritage — even  of 
obtaining  the  elements  of  a  common 
pronunciation  whereby  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  social  classes  may  be  bridged — 
is  stressed.  The  difficulty  of  evolving 
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a  foreign  poliey  in  recent  years  is  only 
a  reflection  on  another  level  of  the 
problem  of  what  view  of  the  world 
shall  be  conveycHl  in  the  school. 

The  attack  upon  the  problem  made 
by  teachers  and  others,  includes  the 
criticism  of  the  “transfer  of  training’’ 
principle  as  applied  to  civic  education, 
and,  in  consequence,  an  emphasis  on 
the  study  of  geography,  history,  and 
problems  of  government,  (^n  the  one 
hand  it  is  urged  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  assume  that  intellectual  development 
gained  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages  and  mathematics  or  of  sciences 
or  of  pre-vocational  subjects  will  of 
itself  enable  the  future  citizen  to  de¬ 
velop  any  effective  utilization  of  ma¬ 
terials  relating  to  social  problems. 
Hence,  courses  in  geography,  history 
and  economics  are  being  developed  and 
emphasized  as  the  basic  content  of 
civic  education  in  the  schools,  and 
problems  of  content  and  method  are 
being  explored  in  the  training  colleges. 
Teachers  in  training  are  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
various  aspects  of  the  civic  services. 
Conferences  of  the  Association  for 
Education  in  Citizenship  serve  to  press 
the  problem  and  to  bring  together  those 
who  art*  pioneering  in  this  work. 

The  tradition  of  civic  education 
through  participation  continues  in 
many  ways.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  is  the  use  of  regional  surveys, 
carried  to  the  point,  for  example,  of 
the  remarkable  land-use  survey  made 
by  school  children  that  covered  the 
entire  country.  Visits  to  local  govern¬ 
ment  activities  are  frequent. 

Here  are  the  subjects  covered  in  the 
syllabus  covering  the  two-year  course 


in  the  training  of  teachers  in  civics  at 
the  University  College  of  Southamp¬ 
ton 

1.  An  outline  of  the  social  history 
of  England  since  1815. 

2.  Industrial  institutions.  The  unit 
of  production  —  private  firms,  partner¬ 
ship  joint  stock  companies,  co-operative 
societies.  Trade  combinations.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  wage-payment.  Trade  Boards. 
Minimum  wages.  Unemployment  and 
Unemployment  insurance. 

3.  Social  Administration.  Public 
health.  Poor  relief.  Housing.  Public 
utilities. 

4.  Civic  institutions.  Powers  and 
work  of  local  authorities.  Rates  and 
taxes.  The  law  courts. 

5.  Methods  of  social  investigation. 
Scope  and  use  of  statistical  methods. 
Surveys. 

But  the  development  of  new  courses, 
the  re-orientation  of  older  ones  about 
the  problems  of  future  citizenship, 
provision  for  teacher-training  in  civics, 
and  the  encouragement  of  student 
surveys  and  civic  participation  gener¬ 
ally  by  no  means  complete  the  program 
of  civic  education  in  England.  I  fear 
that  this  brief  and  unqualified  descrip¬ 
tion  conceals  the  importance  of  the 
subtler  influences  of  an  old  society 
which  continue  through  the  rapid 
changes  of  today.  Nor  does  the  ac¬ 
count  contain  reference  to  the  schools 
other  than  the  secondary  schools  into 
w’hich  many  students  go  as  they  leave 
the  elementary  schools — many  of  them 
of  a  “vocational”  type.  Here,  too, 
courses  in  geography,  history  and  civ¬ 
ics  have  become  a  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  or  “time-table.”  There  are  no 
sharp  breaks  with  the  past,  or  radical 
changes  generally;  but,  in  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  rounded  system  of 
post-elementary  education  is  now 


4  “An  Experiment  In  Training  Teachem  in  Clvlcn,”  by  Dr.  P.  Ford,  "The  Cltlxen,"  No.  S, 
November,  1937,  p.  12. 
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established  in  England,  and  that  it  has 
perforce  come  to  include  a  content  of 
study  that  relates  increasingly  and 
directly  to  the  duties  of  the  citizen. 
This  in  itself  is  a  momentous  change 
from  the  time  when  the  idea  itself  was 
either  ignored  or  rejected.® 

Then*  are  two  points  which  might 
bt*  stressed,  in  conclusion,  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  American  readers.  A  real  stim¬ 
ulus  to  the  English  student's  interest 
in  civic  problems  is  the  fact  that  many 
positions  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
nation — notably  those  in  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Class — are  recruited  from  those 
graduating  from  the  secondary  schools 
by  competitive  examinations  based 
upon  the  swondarv  school  studies,  just 
as  the  Administrative  Class  is  re¬ 
cruited  from  those  graduating  from 
the  universities  by  means  of  examina¬ 
tions  based  upon  the  university  stud¬ 
ies.  If  we  were  to  recruit  for  some 
of  our  municipal  posts  in  a  similar 
way,  for  example,  and  thus  utilize  the 
product  upon  which  we  spend  so  much 
of  our  public  taxes,  it  would  be  the 
most  important  contribution  to  the  civic 


education  of  our  high  school  students 
we  could  make  in  measurable  time 
and  without  the  expenditure  of  a 
penny.  Again,  there  is  not  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  “education”  from  “munici¬ 
pal  government”  in  England  which 
with  us  helps  to  indoctrinate  our  youth 
with  the  view  that  “government”  and 
“politics”  are  corrupt  or  at  best  in  a 
not-respectable  category,  since  the 
school  system  must  be  kept  well  apart 
from  these  lv;W  matters  of  public  house¬ 
keeping.  •* 

The  American  teacher  will  do  well 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  experi¬ 
mentation  now  under  way  in  content 
of  instruction  and  methods  of  devel¬ 
oping  civic  virtues  and  interest  in  the 
English  schools.  To  Ik*  sure,  there  are 
many  in  England  who  are  still  un¬ 
aware  of  the  potentialities  of  the  all- 
too-new'  educational  system,  and  to 
w’hom  the  older  Public  Schools  are  still 
the  single  entrance  to  the  governing 
class.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  electorate  of  1950  will  be  one 
whose  education  will  largely  have  been 
supplied  by  the  new  system. 


6  8«e  the  stimulatlna  criticism  of  the  Ehialish  educational  system  by  Professor  I^uicelot 
Hogben  in  his  "The  Retreat  from  Reason,"  now  published  in  the  United  States  by  the  Hamp* 
shire  Bookshop  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Of  course  his  point  is  equally  valid  against 
our  own. 

<  Ix>cal  administration  of  education  is  a  responsibility  of  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils. 


SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
L.  A.  Mandeb 

PROFESSOR  OF  POLITICAL.  SCIENCE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 


POLITICAL  Science  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  subject  which 
deals  with  the  relation  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  the  state.  The  state  is, 
as  it  were,  the  center  of  the  picture; 
persons  and  groups  revolve  around  it; 
and  international  relations  also  are 
conceived  as  being  focused  upon  the 
state.  We  have  a  long  and  tenacious 
tradition,  in  that  w’e  go  back  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  despite  the  events 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  continue  in  mod¬ 
em  times  the  method  of  considering 
political  relations  as  centering  around 
the  state. 

It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  devel¬ 
oping  concepts.  Practically  all  our 
thoughts  call  up  pictures  or  images  in 
our  minds.  We  think  of  the  state,  or 
it  maybe  the  nation,  and  have  a  vision 
of  a  map  and  of  boundary  lines ;  the  sea 
separates  us  from  another  continent, 
and  the  boundary  line  marks  us  off 
from  the  neighboring  state.  We  think 
of  life  “within”  and  life  “without” 
these  boundaries.  We  teach  loyalty  to 
the  government  within,  and  build  up 
a  set  of  emotional  attitudes  which  con¬ 
dition  our  whole  estimate  of  people 
abroad  and  our  judgment  of  their  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Thus  a  certain  rigidity 
of  mind  is  engendered.  When  we  sing 
“God  Save  the  King”  at  the  end  of 
every  picture  show,  or  sing  the  Amer¬ 
ican  national  anthem  before  every 
football  game,  when  the  Hungarians 
repeat  their  “Never,  Never,  Never,” 
we  all  are  unduly  focusing  attention 
on  the  state,  and  looking  on  it  primar¬ 


ily  as  a  thing  in  itself,  over-emphasiz¬ 
ing  its  independent  nature,  ignoring 
its  relativity  in  time,  and  forgetting 
the  fact  that  many  things  that  affect 
it  exist  outside  of  itself.  Such  an  atti¬ 
tude  minimizes  the  fact  that  the  state 
has  changed  its  extent,  its  content,  and 
its  tasks  in  the  course  of  history.  The 
same  word  is  used  to  describe  different 
phenomena  and  distorts  the  view  which 
we  should  have  of  the  real  nature  and 
tasks  of  the  state  in  the  world  today. 
To  think  of  the  individual  in  relation 
to  the  state  in  the  abstract,  even  to  con¬ 
sider  his  relations  to  the  state  of  the 
immediate  present  (bolstered  by  a  little 
historyl  gives  an  unreal  picture  of 
our  present  world.  It  also  tends  to 
subordinate  other  groups  and  other 
values  and  to  make  the  state  an  object 
of  worship  instead  of  regarding  it  as 
an  instrumentality  for  the  promotion 
of  the  good  life.  It  tends  to  ignore  the 
excellences  of  church,  beneficient, 
sports,  educational  and  other  associa¬ 
tions,  and  to  think  in  terms  of  one 
unanalyzed  loyalty  instead  of  recog¬ 
nizing  the  existence  and  desirability  of 
many  loyalties. 

Opinions  may  well  differ  as  to  the 
patriotic  desirability  of  which  I  have 
just  sketched.  There  will  be  those  who 
will  assert  that  such  emphasis  which 
I  have  criticised  is  the  most  treasured 
emphasis  in  education,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  splendid  than  to  instill 
a  spirit  of  reverence  for  one’s  country 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  for  it. 
What  I  have  in  mind  does  not  in  any 
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way  w'ork  tow'ards  a  lessening  of  pa¬ 
triotism.  Rather,  1  think,  it  makes  it 
a  more  real  thing,  a  recognition  of  just 
what  are  the  tasks  which  confront  the 
state  or  nation  and  how’  lx?st  to  solve 
them.  For  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is 
of  the  utmost  irajwrtance  to  have  the 
greatest  })ossible  amount  of  efficiency 
in  government,  and  that  a  state  whose 
government  is  overtaxed  by  impos¬ 
sibly  heavy  burdens  cannot  be  an  effic 
ient  instrument.  If  it  attempts  tasks 
beyond  its  strength  it  must  break 
down,  and  in  the  endeavor  to  main¬ 
tain  itself  will  call  forth  useless  sac¬ 
rifices  from  its  citizens,  sacrifices 
which  might  have  lx‘en  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  In^tter  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

In  modern  times,  when  states  are  so 
interdependent,  when  disease  may 
spread  from  one  country  to  another, 
when  a  piece  of  domestic  legislation 
may  cause  a  wdiolesale  flight  of  the 
currency,  when  railroad,  airplane  and 
radio  communications  overleap  na¬ 
tional  boundaries,  when  smuggling  of 
drugs  becomes  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  peoples,  many  problems  which  a 
nation  is  called  upon  to  face  originate 
beyond  its  boundaries  and  therefore 
are  beyond  its  own  exclusive  control. 
What  point  then  is  there  in  beginning 
our  study  of  political  science  or  inter¬ 
national  relations  with  the  modem 
state  which  is  no  longer  in  fact  abso¬ 
lute  master  of  its  own  destiny  ?  The 
commonly  accepted  division  of  nation¬ 
alism  and  internationalism  is  unreal; 
even  the  term  international  relations 
does  not  accurately  express  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  modem  life.  Some  of 
the  relations  are  supra-national,  others 
of  them  are  extra-national,  especially 
in  view  of  the  enormous  developments 


between  private  and  8emi-public|| 
groups.  I 

If  we  begin  by  asking  what  are  the* 
essential  tasks  to  be  done,  and  then| 
inquire  w’hat  are  the  most  efficient  in-i 
strurnenta  to  do  them,  we  shall  find  | 
that  for  some  w’e  require  almost  a  I 
world  authority,  for  others  a  regional  ! 
supra-national  authority,  for  others 
bilateral  arrangements,  and  so  on.  The 
result  would  be  a  highly  complex  class¬ 
ification  in  which  the  so-called  sover¬ 
eign  state  would  be  only  one  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  agencies.  That  is,  w’e  must  bal¬ 
ance  the  requirements  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  the  groups,  the  nation,  and  the 
world  in  a  scientific  age — all  of  them 
set  in  a  universe.  Then  we  will  see 
the  problem  as  a  whole,  and  not  1 
through  the  distorted  medium  of  a 
highly-colored  national  framework. 

Some  particular  examples  wdll  give 
|H)int  to  the  general  argument.  Gov¬ 
ernments  thirty  years  ago  found  that 
they  could  not  independently  solve  the  I 
opium  problem.  The  conferences  at  j 
Shanghai  in  1909  and  1912  set  up 
an  amount  of  international  machinery 
which  experience  showed  to  be  quite 
inadequate.  Even  the  more  stringent 
measures  adopted  in  1924  and  1925  j 
proved  insufficient,  and  today  we  have  ^ 
been  forced  to  accept,  after  a  long  re-  , 
luctance,  a  Permanent  Central  Opium  j 
Hoard  at  Geneva,  which  has  power  to  j 
allocate  the  amount  of  drugs  to  be  ex-  I 
ported  by  individual  nations.  This  \ 
international  government  did  not 
arise  in  opposition  to  real  national 
interests  (although  it  did  conflict  with 
vested  interests)  but  in  order  to  make 
possible  a  better  functioning  of  na-  | 
tional  society  itself.  A  certain  exclu-  ' 
sive  power  was  surrendered  in  return  | 
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for  a  more  efficient  attack  upon  the 
evils  of  drug  smuggling. 

The  story  of  the  conservation  of 
fisheries  is  an  interesting  one.  After 
forty  years  of  foolish  jealousies  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  signed 
a  treaty  for  the  joint  preservation  of  the 
sockeye  salmon.  Already  in  1923  the 
two  countries  realizing  that  they  could 
not  separately  .solve  the  question  of 
conserving  the  halibut  agreed  on  co¬ 
operative  measures.  Similarly,  inter¬ 
national  organization  is  being  devel¬ 
oped  to  preserve  the  whaling  industry 
from  extinction.  Since  the  sea  is  free 
to  all  nations,  the  conservation  of  the 
resouiws  of  the  ocean  will  be  a  task 
for  the  combined  efforts  of  nations  and 
any  apparent  sacrifice  of  national  free¬ 
dom  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  greater  economic  benefits  result¬ 
ing  from  cooperative  effort. 

The  debt  owed  by  many  national 
governments  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  other  international  institutions  in 
the  gradual  raising  of  standards  of 
health  throughout  the  world  cannot 
be  ade<juately  appraised  here.  Suffice 
to  say  that  no  country  today,  it  is 
hoped,  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
jeopardize  its  health  merely  to  assert 
the  principle  of  sovereignty.  It  is 
over  one  hundred  years  ago  since  the 
great  epidemics  which  afflicted  Europe 
convinced  statesmen  that  here  was  a 
task  too  big  to  be  solved  by  individual 
governments,  and  slowly,  and  in  the 
face  of  much  prejudice,  we  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  maintenance  of  the  world’s 
health  demands  an  organization  on  a 
wider  scale  than  can  be  provided  by 
nations  separately.  That  this  is  not  a 
small  matter  can  be  readily  appreci¬ 
ated  by  a  reference  to  history,  which 
will  show  what  disastrous  political  and 


social  consequences  resulted  from  epi¬ 
demics  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece 
ond  Rome,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
even  in  the  present  century.  If  we 
see  the  task  ahead  of  us  in  mobilizing 
man’s  resources  against  disease,  and 
can  fix  our  eyes  definitely  on  the  scien¬ 
tific  work  to  be  done,  we  shall  see  that 
the  national  political  factor  is  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance. 

In  these  days  millions,  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  millions,  of  dollars  are  in¬ 
vested  abroad.  If  this  capital  has  to 
pay  taxes  both  at  home  and  elsewhere 
its  profitableness  may  be  undermined 
and  the  creative  economic  purposes 
served  by  it  may  be  wrecked.  Double 
taxation  therefore  is  an  international 
problem  and  the  task  is  to  find  the 
fairest  division,  so  that  the  country  in 
which  the  investor  resides  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  whose  government  he  enjoys, 
as  w’ell  as  the  government  in  whose 
land  he  makes  his  profit,  may  both 
receive  a  fair  amount  of  taxation  with¬ 
out  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold¬ 
en  egg.  It  is  being  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  that  foreign  investments  have 
suffered  disastrously  because  of  the 
inadequate  amount  of  international 
machinery  to  advise  and  channelize 
activities.  And  if  space  permitted  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  show 
that  labor  standards  within  a  country 
are  enormously  affected  by  world  con¬ 
ditions.  The  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  which  the  United  States 
has  recently  joined  is  therefore  not  a 
superfluous  luxury,  but  an  indispens¬ 
able  factor  in  the  modem  economic 
w'orld.  We  may  consider,  in  an  ab¬ 
stract  manner,  the  relation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  state,  but  if  we  consider 
the  individual  as  a  laborer  in  his 
actual  daily  work,  we  shall  find  that 
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his  relationship  extends  far  beyond  his 
national  boundaries. 

Communications  have  become  an  in¬ 
ternational  problem.  Long  years  ago 
governments  rejected  the  old  national 
claims  to  sovereignty  over  parts  of  the 
adjacent  ocean.  Now  the  high  seas 
are  free  to  all,  but  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  international  action  to 
suppress  piracy  in  order  to  permit 
peaceful  international  trade  to  con¬ 
tinue.  It  was  found  necessary  also  to 
guarantee  inteniational  freedom  of 
passage  through  narrow  straits  like  the 
Bosphorus,  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals.  But  international  commerce 
needs  more  than  this.  Foreign  ships 
must  be  guaranteed  equality  of  access 
to,  and  treatment  in,  the  various  na¬ 
tional  ports? — hence  the  various  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  perhaps  not  yet 
entirely  satisfactory,  to  achieve  these 
ends.  And  what  shall  we  say  concern¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  international 
efforts  to  unify  maritime  signals  and 
in  other  ways  to  lessen  the  danger  of 
shipwreck,  and  a  host  of  other  tech¬ 
nical  matters? 

The  great  development  of  civil  avia¬ 
tion  in  this  country  is  largely  due  to 
the  enormous  areas  over  which  planes 
can  fiy  without  “boundary”  interrup¬ 
tions,  and  the  great  amount  of  money 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty  million 
people  can  afford  to  spend  on  all  the 
technical  equipment  which  makes 
night  flying  not  only  possible  but  com¬ 
paratively  safe.  And  conversely,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  relatively  back¬ 
ward  development  of  civil  aviation  in 
Europe  is  due  to  the  obstacles  imposed 
by  nationalistic  defense  policies,  and 
the  inability  of  Europe  to  look  at  civil 
aviation  from  a  European  point  of 
view. 


These  examples,  which  might  be 
multiplied,  illustrate  the  point  that  if 
we  regard  the  purpose  of  government 
as  the  efficient  organization  of  human 
activity,  then  in  large  areas  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  life  there  exist  prob¬ 
lems  which  transcend  the  power  of 
states  or  nations  to  solve.  If  we  wish 
to  sacrifice  our  welfare  to  our  emo¬ 
tional  thrills,  we  can  continue  to  lift 
the  state  or  nation  out  of  its  perspec¬ 
tive  and  ignore  those  realities  which 
are  beckoning  us  to  modify  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  national  state  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  efficiency. 

One  final  matter  requires  attention. 
It  must  he  growingly  apparent  that 
modern  nations  are  becoming  more 
and  more  inefficient  as  instruments 
of  their  own  defense  and  security. 
The  world  is  spending  back-breaking 
amounts  of  money  in  an  endeavor  to 
enable  separate  nations  to  defend 
themselves  by  means  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  weapons  which  science  can  de¬ 
vise.  And  the  result  is  gieater  and 
greater  insecurity.  The  reason  should 
be  clear,  namely  that  the  amazing  in¬ 
ventiveness  of  modern  science  has 
made  it  impossible  for  the  individual 
nation  any  longer  to  defend  itself,  ex¬ 
cept  at  such  a  ruinous  cost  that  the 
resulting  security  is  a  mockery.  Se¬ 
curity  is  today  essentially  an  inter 
national  problem,  and  our  refusal  to 
accept  this  fact  is  responsible  for  the 
appalling  condition  of  affairs  which 
now  confront  us.  If  we  w'ould  analyte 
the  question  of  security  w’ith  the  same 
scientific  detachment  as  a  medical  man 
would  examine  a  patient  in  order  to 
find  out  the  ailment  which  is  causing 
the  trouble  we  should  be  less  bothered 
with  emotional  factors. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  as  far  as  H.  G. 
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Wells,  who  asserts  the  necessity  of  a 
world  state,  but  we  do,  1  think,  have 
to  train  our  students  first  and  fore¬ 
most  to  see  what  the  particular  tasks  of 
government  are,  and  then  to  inquire 
what  are  the  most  efficient  instruments 
for  the  undertaking  and  solution  of 
these  tasks.  The  spirit  of  national  as 
well  as  of  international  politics  must 
approximate  more  and  more  to  the  sci¬ 
entific  analytical  mind  of  the  expert  in 
his  laboratory,  carefully  weighing  and 
evaluating  evidence  and  testing  out 
hypothesis  by  results.  Such  methods 
will  themselves  be  an  expression  of 
high  devotion.  Such  methods  will 
bring  more  health  and  soundness  to 
the  nation,  will  preserve  more  of  its 
creative  ability  than  the  all  too  fre¬ 
quent  mind-closed  rigidities  which 
result  from  the  present  tendency  to 
begin  the  study  of  political  science  by 
placing  the  state  at  the  center  and 
making  all  of  human  life  revolve 
around  it.  W e  need  a  Copemican  rev¬ 
olution  in  the  study  of  international, 
or  as  I  should  prefer  to  say,  world  re¬ 
lations. 

It  may  well  be  asked  w’hether  a 
sane  world  will  not  soon  realize  that 


national  constitutions  must  express  not 
only  the  form  and  method  of  govern¬ 
ment  within  their  territories,  but  also 
must  embody  their  external  obliga¬ 
tions.  Is  it  a  sign  of  realistic  think¬ 
ing  to  have  constitutions  drawn  up  on 
the  assumption  that  the  major  facts, 
indeed  almost  all  the  facts,  of  national 
life  turn  within,  when  in  reality  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  practically  every 
country  are  today  so  dominant.  We 
may  well  ask  how  far  we  should  adapt 
our  national  constitutions  to  the  inter¬ 
national  situation  as  well  as  to  our 
internal  existence.  We  probably  will 
not  be  prepared  to  do  this  at  present, 
but  if  we  can  realize  that  a  state  is  an 
association  among  associations,  as  well 
as  an  association  of  associations,  we 
shall  gain  a  better  perspective  of  our 
essential  tasks,  and  overcome  what 
threatens  to  be  a  fatal  dichotomy  in 
modem  life — emotional  nationalism  in 
social  organizations,  and  the  cool  scien¬ 
tific  spirit  within  the  laboratory.  If 
the  instmments  produced  by  the  latter 
are  to  be  used  by  the  headstrong  emo¬ 
tional  nationalism  which  appears  to  be 
gaining  ground  today,  the  results  can 
only  be  material  destmetion  and  spi¬ 
ritual  catastrophe. 


JUNIOR  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  NATION’S  SCHOOLS  | 

Norman  Williams  | 

COOLEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  || 

That  a  veritable  junior  democ-  him;  third,  a  rapid  development  of  i 
racy  can  be  developed  through  social  activities  has  brought  to  public  f 
the  participation  of  student*  in  attention  the  need  of  keeping  pupils  f 
school  government,  is  becoming  more  in  school  in  order  to  overcome  the  de-  y 
certain  today  as  these  young  men  and  structive  influence  of  outside  environ - 
women  continue  to  demonstrate  their  mcnts;  and  fourth,  pupils  tend  to 
skill,  self-control,  and  initiative  in  leave  school  if  they  are  not  permitted 
conducting  worthwhile  activities.  The  enough  freedom.  | 

recent  National  Association  of  Stu*  A  ])ractical  method  in  which  stu-  | 
dent  Officers’  convention  held  in  De-  dents  may  Ikj  allowed  freedom,  yet  be  I 
troit  showed  how  a  nation-wide  group  given  constructive  training,  was  out-  I 
of  students,  already  accustomed  to  lined  by  Mias  Nellie  Marie  Quinn,  of  I 
student-government,  could  cooperate  Parker  High  School,  Chicago.  Miss  | 
to  promote  a  cause,  and  by  so  doing,  Quinn  believes  that  students  “habit-  | 
receive  additional  training  in  leader  uated  to  think  in  terms  of  problems”  f 
ship  and  democracy.  and  in  the  way  of  solving  them  be-  | 

Many  ways  in  which  a  school  can  fore  “actually  in  the  grip  of  the  forces  | 
promote  student  government  were  which  created  the  problems,  have  an  | 
mentioned  at  the  convention.  This  equipment  for  life  which  is  bound  to  | 
article,  however,  will  undertake  to  insure  the  preservation  of  our  democ-  [ 
stress  the  more  unusual  examples  of  racy.”  To  enable  students  to  have  | 
projects  presented  at  that  national  this  ex|>erience  is  the  aim  of  the  cur-  | 
meeting.  riculum  of  Parker  High.  I 

Changes  in  Kehtionships  Through  assembly  programs,  clubs,  | 

That  pupil-t<>acher  relationships  are  forums  and  visi- 

far  more  wholesome  than  they  were  “““‘“'I  >"*• 

fifty  years  ago  is  nndonbtedly  true,  conseryatiyely  esti- 

aeoording  to  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Gosling,  “f'®  '*1®  '>®  '‘''®  "® 

National  Director  of  the  American  ('^®  ffuited  States)  were  to  achieye 
Junior  Red  Cross.  The  changes  in  ®®®'  ®®0"omic  cooperation.  In  the 
this  relationship  are  due  to  seyeral  P®*‘  *® 

causes,  he  said;  first,  a  more  informed  '"®'*,  understand  important  na- 

and  enlightened  philosophy  concern-  *‘*1®.  »"'!  local  issues,  states 

ing  adolescence  and  the  development  "  Quinn, 
of  youth  has  been  brought  about;  Gives  Complete  Education 

second,  adults  are  beginning  to  realize  The  successful  seven-year  record  of 
that  pupils  have  serious  problems  to  the  Milwaukee  Vocational  School  is  * 
solve  and  this  has  led  to  a  desire  to  an  outstanding  example  of  a  complete 
help  the  youth  instead  of  dominating  school — elementary,  high  school,  and 
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college — all  under  the  same  roof  and 
cooperatively  governed  by  students 
and  teachers.  Its  School  Council 
makes  the  rules,  stated  Charles  F. 
Merten,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Council  of  the  Milwaukee  school; 
there  are  no  monitors.  Daily  assem¬ 
blies,  with  as  many  as  two  thousand 
in  attendance,  are  completely  student 
supervised,  and  corridors  are  unpa¬ 
trolled.  All  the  business  of  the  school 
is  transacted  by  the  governing  body, 
except,  of  course,  the  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  curriculum. 

Mrs.  Lillian  K.  Wyman,  of  the 
William  Penn  High  School,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  pointed  out  that  disciplinary 
matters  can  often  be  successfully 
handled  by  the  students.  “Some  over- 
enthusiastic  football  rooters  had 
clashed  a  bit  with  the  city  police,  who 
were  for  arresting  the  students  for 
rowdyism  and  vandalism.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  reported  to  the  principal,  who 
assured  the  authorities  the  school 
would  take  care  of  it.  The  principal 
turned  the  matter  over  to  the  student 
tribunal,  and  it  was  settled  promptly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.” 

“Why  is  it,”  asks  Mrs.  Wyman, 
“that  more  principals  do  not  turn  over 
such  matters  to  their  student  courts? 
In  one  of  the  suburbs  of  our  city,  a 
whole  high  school  went  on  strike  be¬ 
cause  of  a  displeasing  change  in  a 
school  bus  schedule..  If  the  problem 
had  been  turned  over  to  a  combined 
student-meeting,  doubtless  they  would 
have  thrashed  the  matter  out,  pre¬ 
sented  their  viewpoint  and  requests 
properly  drawn  up  to  the  principal, 
and  secured  his  approval  and  his  co¬ 
operation  in  meeting  the  bus  company. 
Very  probably  a  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  would  have  been  effected.” 


Demands  Certain  Qualities. 

That  promotion  of  student  govern¬ 
ment  requires  certain  qualities  in  the 
faculty  adviser,  is  wisely  realized  by 
Alice  G.  Langford,  of  the  Durfee 
High  School  in  Fall  River,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  adviser  needs  not  only  a 
logical  mind  that  can  present  a  plan 
that  pre^esses  from  one  goal  to  an¬ 
other,  but,  in  addition,  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  youth. 

In  other  words,  “faculty  leadership 
of  students  must  be  a  matter  of  in¬ 
telligent  and  painstaking  guidance, 
not  of  compulsion,”  states  Miss  Lang 
ford.  “It  is  a  task  of  a  kindly  di¬ 
rector,  not  a  dictator.” 

Educators  and  teachers  who  mis¬ 
understand  the  purposes  of  student 
government  frequently  point  out  that 
their  students  are  orderly  in  conduct 
and,  therefore,  do  not  need  a  student 
council,  states  Sophie  Pollack,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Self  Government 
Committee  of  New  York  City.  Edu¬ 
cators  who  make  this  statement  are 
unaware  of  the  meaning  of  student 
government  and  are  thinking  of  a 
council  association  of  policemen. 

Oet  Idea  of  Oovemment 

Boys  and  girls  who  take  a  hand  in 
running  school  elections,  campaigns, 
or  the  conduction  of  assemblies  and 
student  council  meetings  get  a  better 
idea  of  government.  Miss  Pollack  also 
urges,  however,  that  students  visit  the 
city  departments:  police,  fire,  courts, 
and  jails.  Even  these  visits  are  in¬ 
adequate,  she  feels,  and  mentioned 
that  the  town  of  Weld,  Maine,  went 
so  far  as  to  have  its  students  discuss 
the  warrant  or  agenda  of  the  annual 
town  meeting  and  vote  upon  it.  “The 
students  later  attended  the  town  meet- 
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ing  itself  and  compared  their  ideas 
with  their  parents’  actions.” 

Other  interesting  examples  of  how 
students  can  enter  into  community 
government  were  also  mentioned  by 
Miss  Pollack.  In  the  Julia  Richman 
High  School  in  New  York,  the  new 
city  charter  was  discussed.  “Then  the 
girls  rang  doorbells  and  distributed 
circulars  in  iteighboring  apartments 
and  answered  questions  about  the 
charter.”  The  girls  really  knew  more 
about  the  charter  than  the  adults  who 
voted  for  it. 

In  Des  Moines,  a  city-manager 
plan,  the  students  decided,  would  be 
desirable  for  their  city.  Due  to  the 
coal  shortage,  school  was  closed  and 
“the  boys  carried  on  the  p<‘tition  move¬ 
ment  by  renting  a  downtown  office. 
Although  Des  Moines,”  concluded 
Miss  Pollack,  “does  not  yet  have  a 
city  manager,  a  group  of  adults  are 
still  carrying  on  the  campaign  started 
by  the  students.” 

Terthooks  Also  Important 

Actual  cxjH'riences  such  as  men¬ 
tioned  al)ove  are  desirable  for  stu¬ 
dents,  but  Dr.  R.  O.  Hughes,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sch(K>ls,  Ixdieves  that  facts 
learned  about  government  from  text¬ 
books  are  also  important.  “I  have 
little  sympathy  with  those  people  who 
tell  us  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  we  know,  or  do  not  know,  for 
how  long  the  President  is  elected,  or 
when  the  terms  of  our  present  United 
States  Senators  expires,  or  who  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
apparently  thinks  that  at  least  one  of 
these  items  is  of  very  considerable 
importance,  and  I  agree  with  the 
statement,  though  not  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  does.” 


^lost  educators  realize,  writes  Mr. 
Maurice  Ramsey  of  Fordson  High 
School,  Michigan,  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Convention  News,  that  the  act 
of  governing  and  being  governed  in¬ 
cludes  many  activities  which  cannot 
be  learned  from  a  book.  These  activ¬ 
ities  include  speaking,  thinking,  vot¬ 
ing,  and  acting.  If  the  motlern  youth 
is  to  rule  successfully  tomorrow,  he 
must  practice  today.  He  must  learn 
the  difference  l)etween  theory  and 
practice  and  can  only  learn  by  doing. 
If  the  government  of  tomorrow,  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Ramsey,  is  to  be  a  demo¬ 
cratic  one,  boys  and  girls  must  be 
taught  its  principles  in  progressing 
gradually  from  minor  positions  in 
school  government  to  higher  official 
positions  in  the  State. 

Thus  the  problem  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  W. 
Gosling,  when  he  states:  “It  will  be 
an  act  of  friend.'jhip  to  assist  in  con¬ 
ferring  upon  high  school  students 
more  freedom  than  their  age  and  ex¬ 
perience  warrant  them  in  having.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
what  it  is  wise  to  bestow  and  what  it 
is  wise  to  withhold.  The  students 
themselves  doubtless  would  be  willing 
to  admit  their  incompetence  to  decide 
certain  question  of  high  school  policy. 
They  are  not  old  enough,  nor  is  their 
experience  broad  enough,  to  enable 
them  to  say  wliat  subjects  should  be 
included  in  the  program  of  studies 
and  what  should  be  omitted.  They 
are  not  fitted  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  recitation  period,  of  the  school 
day,  or  of  the  school  year.  They  are 
not  prepared  to  determine  the  neces¬ 
sary  professional  qualifications  of 
teachers  or  rhe  salaries  that  should  be 
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paid.  Problems  like  these  often  baf¬ 
fle  wise  and  highly  experienced  adults. 

“On  the  other  hand,  certain  respon¬ 
sibilities  not  now  entrusted  might  well 
he  committed  to  them.  They  are  able 
to  establish  the  moral,  cultural,  and 
•intellectual  tone  of  the  school.  They 
are  able  to  build  traditions  which  bind 
succeeding  generations  of  students  to 
high  and  noble  forms  of  conduct.  They 
can  inspire  and  practice  social  ser¬ 


vices  of  a  commendable  order  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  They  know  whether  teach¬ 
ers  are  giving  their  best,  or  are  main¬ 
taining  only  an  outward  show  of  in¬ 
terest.  They  know  whether  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  school  is  harsh  and  in¬ 
considerate,  or  kindly  and  just.  On 
all  of  these  matters  and  many  more, 
the  students  deserve  consultation  and 
they  are  entitled  to  present  petitions 
and  to  offer  suggestions.” 


PROFESSIONAL  TEACHER  EDUCATION  IN 
LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGES  IN 
CALIFORNIA 
Evelyn  Clement 

CHIEF  OF  DIVISION  OF  TEACHER  TRAINING  AND  CERTIFICATION 
CAUFORNIA  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Teacher  education,  as  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  state,  is  reg¬ 
ularly  provided  in  state  con¬ 
trolled  and  publicly  supported  insti¬ 
tutions.  But  throughout  the  country 
for  each  state  teachers  college  and 
school  of  education  in  a  state  univer¬ 
sity,  one  or  more  private  institutions 
include,  as  a  major  function,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  of  teachers.  In 
California  the  professional  education 
of  teachers  in  seven  state  colleges  and 
in  two  state  universities  is  paralleled 
by  similar  work  in  seven  liberal  arts 
colleges,  and  in  two  privately  endowed 
universities.  Thus,  the  responsibility 
for  providing  a  trained  teaching  body 
for  the  state  is  shared  voluntarily  by 
institutions  which  undertake  this  work 
at  their  own  expense.  This  paper  di¬ 
rects  an  inquiry  into  the  social  forces 
which  fostered  the  development  of  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  in  the  state  and  which 
later  induced  them  to  modify  their 
original  purpose  of  offering  general 
education  by  including  in  their  cur¬ 


ricula  the  professional  education  of 
teachers. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  California 
were  men  and  women  in  whom  the  zeal 
for  democracy  was  manifested  by  an 
aspiration  for  knowledge,  a  hunger 
for  culture,  and  a  demand  for  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity.  To  realize  these 
ideals,  church  leaders  worked  to  estab¬ 
lish  liberal  arts  colleges,  which,  as  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprises,  should  combat  the 
materialistic  tendencies  of  pioneer  so¬ 
ciety.  The  small  denominational  schools 
were  modeled  upon  the  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  colleges,  and  as  such  included  de¬ 
partments  of  art,  music,  physical  cul¬ 
ture,  and  elocution.  In  these  institu¬ 
tions,  as  the  result  of  social  changes 
of  later  years,  programs  of  teacher 
education  were  established. 

The  University  of  the  Pacific,  now 
the  College  of  the  Pacific  at  Stockton, 
was  the  pioneer  educational  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  state.  Organized  through 
the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Methodist 
Church  to  foster  education  in  the 
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west,  its  charter  antedated  by  three 
months  the  first  public  school  which 
was  opened  in  San  Francisco  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1851.  Two  contributions  to 
the  teacher  education  program  were 
antici})ated  in  this  institution.  The 
college  include<l  in  its  curriculum 
music  and  art,  and,  what  was  even 
more  important,  it  provided  higher 
education  for  women,  who  as  teachers 
later  carried  into  the  public  schools 
standards  of  culture  and  training  in 
the  fine  arts. 

The  second  institution  j)eeuliarly 
fitte<I  to  become  a  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitution  was  ^lills  College,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  which  was  laid  early  in  the 
fifties  in  a  seminary  in  Benicia.  In 
1870  the  institution  w'as  mov(*d  to 
Oakland,  where,  according  to  the  am- 
biticm  of  its  founders,  it  was  to  be¬ 
come  tht‘  Mount  Holyoke  of  the  West. 
The  important  early  contribution  of 
the  college  was  the  provision  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  who  should 
supply  to  the  schools  of  the  state 
teachers  with  cultural  background  and 
devotion  to  education. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1880,  the  Meth¬ 
odist  church  establishetl  in  Ix>s  An¬ 
geles  the  third  liberal  arts  college,  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 
The  southland  had  already  attracted 
a  group  of  educatt*d  men  and  w-omen 
who  cherished  ideals  of  culture.  A 
real  estate  boom,  with  unprecedented 
publicity,  offered  the  opportunity  for 
building  a  college  w^hich  opened  its 
door  to  fifty  students  in  the  fall  of 
1880. 

Pomona  College,  also  in  Southern 
California,  w-as  organized  at  Clare¬ 
mont  in  1887  as  a  “far  western  off¬ 
spring  of  the  Congregational  tradition 
which  had  planted  a  line  of  colleges 


across  the  entire  continent,  transmit¬ 
ting  to  them  all  a  typical  character  and 
a  distinct  constituency.”  Following 
the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  lihr 
eral  arts  college,  Pomona  early  organ¬ 
ized  departments  of  music,  art  and 
physical  culture,  thus  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  teacher-training  in  subjects 
which  later  were  incor|)orated  into  the 
[uiblie  high  schools. 

The  fifth  lilK'ral  arts  college.  Occi¬ 
dental  College  in  1a>8  Angeles,  was 
founded  by  the  Presbv’terian  Church 
in  1887.  The  aim  of  the  new  insti¬ 
tution  was  much  the  same  as  for  the 
other  institutions,  “to  secure  to  the 
state  an  edtieation  broad  and  thorough, 
a  culture  practical  and  (’hristian,  in- 
stniction  c'vangclical  rather  than  sec 
tarian.”  The  college*  developed  de 
partinents  of  music  and  art,  and  thus 
was  ready  at  the  critical  moment  to 
prepare  teachers  for  the  public  high 
schools. 

The  (“ducational  rtrord  of  Califor 
Ilia  would  1m*  incomplete  without  at 
least  one  institution  to  depict  in  visi¬ 
ble  form  the  romantic  opportunity  for 
building  monuments  to  men  able  to 
see  and  forceful  to  seize  opportunity 
for  amassing  fortunes  and  for  liestow- 
ing  lienefactions  on  a  willing  public. 
Leland  Stanford,  the  railroad  builder, 
the  Civil  War  governor,  the  friend  of 
Lincoln,  produced  the  money,  twenty 
million  dollars  of  which  endowed  Stan¬ 
ford  university.  The  new  institution 
opened  in  1801  with  an  enrollment  of 
four  hundred  and  eighty-five  students 
at  a  time  w’hen  the  state  university, 
after  struggling  for  thirty  years  with 
insufficient  funds,  had  managed  to 
reach  a  bare  enrollment  of  four  hun¬ 
dred. 

Ten  years  later,  in  1001,  Whittier 
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College  was  founded  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  Southern  California. 
When  the  to^^^l  of  Whittier  was 
founded  in  1887,  a  tract  of  land  was 
get  aside  for  a  college.  Wherever 
Friends  had  established  meeting 
houses  in  the  w’est,  they  forwarded 
their  tw’o  main  interests  of  religion  and 
education.  The  aim  of  the  college  was 
“to  conserve  and  advance,  not  a  nar¬ 
row  Quaker  creed  or  doctrine,  but  spi¬ 
ritual  religion.” 

The  Baptist  Church,  following  the 
e.xample  of  other  denominations,  es¬ 
tablished,  also  in  Southern  California, 
the  University  of  Redlands,  with  the 
expressed  aim  “of  founding  and  fos¬ 
tering  a  high  grade,  Christian  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning  with  the  Baptists 
bt'hind  it  to  support  it,  manage  and 
control,  but  with  a  eourse  of  study  so 
void  of  sectarianism  and  narrowTiess 
that  it  should  l)e  a  school  to  which 
young  |)eople  of  all  denominations 
could  come  for  a  thorough  college 
training.”  This  institution  also  em¬ 
phasized  cultural  subjects  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  strong  department  of  music. 

The  last  college  to  b(‘  organized  in 
which  teacher-training  subsequently 
developed  was  Dominican  College  in 
San  Rafael.  Its  forerunner,  the  first 
Catholic  convent  in  the  state,  was 
founded  in  Monterey  in  1851  by  the 
first  archbishop  of  California  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Dominican  Convent 
de  la  Croix  in  Paris.  The  convent  was 
moved  first  to  Benicia  and  later  to 
San  Rafael,  w’here  in  11)22  it  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  four-year  liberal  arts 
college.  Courses  in  music  and  art 
provided  by  the  college  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  later  teacher  education. 

Just  as  the  flowering  of  democracy 
led  to  a  religious  awakening,  which,  in 


turn,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
colleges  through  the  west,  so  other 
social  conditions  in  the  state  fostered 
in  these  institutions  programs  of 
teacher  education.  Although  a  state 
normal  school  was  organized  in  1862 
there  was  a  shortage  of  trained  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  schools.  The  following 
year  Samuel  H.  Willey,  the  founder 
of  the  College  of  California,  which 
later  became  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  suggested  that  the  liberal  arts 
colleges  be  called  upon  for  teachers. 
At  the  first  state  educational  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  San  Francisco  in  May, 
1863,  he  spoke  of  the  net^d  for  teach¬ 
ers  for  the  common  schools  which  were 
organized  to  diffuse  education  among 
the  whole  people.  But  if  such  schools 
were  to  be  effective,  the  teachers  must 
be  educated,  and  for  this  task  the  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges  were  admirably  fitted. 
“You  have  only  to  impiire,”  he  said, 
“for  those  states  where  the  best  col¬ 
leges  exist,  to  find,  at  the  same  time, 
the  U'st  common  schools.” 

Dpposition  to  establishing  teacher 
training  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
was  expressc<l  on  the  ground  that  cer¬ 
tain  states  had  failed  in  their  attempts 
to  engraft  nonnal  schools  upon  col¬ 
lege's.  “So  j)eculiar  are  the  objects  of 
the  normal  school,”  it  w’as  reported, 
“that  there  can  never  l)e  a  full  attain¬ 
ment  of  all  its  advantages  when  the 
influences  tending  to  draw  away  at¬ 
tention  from  the  precise  work  are  so 
strongly  felt  as  in  college.” 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  toward 
normal  training,  the  first  teacher- 
education  in  the  country  had  been 
organized,  not  in*  normal  schools, 
but  in  academies  and  seminaries, 
from  which  liberal  arts  colleges  were 
developing.  In  1823  Samuel  R.  Hall 
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had  opened  a  seminary  for  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers  at  Concord,  Ver¬ 
mont,  an  institution  which  was  later 
reorganized  as  a  department  of  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy  at  Andover,  where  Hall 
directed  the  work  in  teacher  education 
for  seven  years. 

Although  the  colleges,  developing 
from  the  seminaries,  supplied  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  schools,  they  did  not  organ¬ 
ize  definite  prc^rams  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1872  the  growing  demand 
for  trained  teachers  induced  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  through 
its  committee  on  normal  schools,  to 
recommend  that  in  every  college  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  education  and  didactics 
be  established  wherein  the  theory  of 
education,  its  history,  and  its  legisla¬ 
tion,  could  be  taught  to  all  students. 
In  California,  following  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  the  state  superintendent 
advtx*atcd  that  normal  school  depart¬ 
ments  be  established  in  the  private  col¬ 
leges  with  partial  or  complete  courses. 
Such  work  should  be  identical  with 
that  taught  in  the  state  normal  school, 
and  candidates  for  certificates  should  be 
examined  by  the  faculty  of  the  normal 
school  or  of  the  university.  If  such 
normal  departments  were  established, 
the  superintendents  suggested  that 
state  aid  be  given  to  the  institutions 
and  that  state  supervision  be  provided. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  this  plan 
w’as  seriously  considered.  The  inci¬ 
dent  shows,  however,  that  the  state 
from  an  early  period  looked  to  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  as  a  source  of 
trained  teachers.  Actually  the  col¬ 
leges  were  supplying  teachers  to  the 
schools  in  no  small  number,  especially 
for  high  school  work.  After  gradua¬ 
tion,  candidates  for  teaching  certifi¬ 
cates  were  required  to  pass  examina¬ 


tions,  all  of  which,  until  1881,  were  { 
given  exclusively  by  county  boards  of 
education.  In  that  year  a  change  in  j 
the  law  provided  that  examinations  ' 
for  high  school  certificates  should  be  | 
given  by  city  boards  of  education,  ’ 
probably  because  most  of  the  hi^ 
schools  were  being  organized  in  cities. 
This  provision  remained  in  the  law 
for  twelve  years,  until  the  University 
of  California  established  its  depart¬ 
ment  of  education  and  was  able  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  educating  and 
for  recommending  teachers  for  high 
school  certificates.  But  as  long  as  ex¬ 
aminations  were  required  by  law  and 
there  was  no  necessity  for  specific 
training  either  for  the  examination  or 
for  teaching,  private  institutions  were 
not  quick  to  organize  professional 
work.  Moreover,  the  idea  was  widely 
prevalent  that  knowledge  of  subject 
matter  was  the  only  requisite  to  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching.  During  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  the  lil)eral  arts  colleges 
constituted  a  source  of  teachers  with 
cultural  background  for  their  work. 

In  1891  Mills  Seminary  reported  that 
four  hundred  and  five  young  women 
had  been  graduated  from  the  institution. 
“Nor  have  these  graduates  been  idle,” 
the  report  continued,  “the  aggr^ate 
of  their  labors  as  teachers  in  public  and 
private  schools  is  nearly  three  hundred 
years.”  Thus  for  two  distinct  reasons 
the  private  colleges  were  induced  to 
modify  their  original  purpose  of  offer 
ing  liberal  arts  courses  and  to  provide 
professional  work  for  teachers.  In  the 
first  place  they  included  in  their  cur 
ricula  work  in  subjects  demanded  by  ; 
the  schools;  in  the  second,  they  had  j 
students  who  upon  graduation  were  . 
needed  in  the  rapidly  growing  high  * 
schools  of  the  state.  1 
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The  first  organized  program  of  trial  employment,  compulsory  educa- 
teacher  education  in  private  institu*  tion  laws  throughout  the  country  made 
tions  was  initiated  at  Stanford  Uni*  it  necessary  for  high  schools  to  provide 
versity.  Probably  the  incentive  for  instruction  for  children  who  hitherto 
guch  work  lay  in  the  newly  organized  had  been  denied  the  benefits  of  sec- 
department  of  education  at  tbe  Uni-  ondary  education, 
versity  of  California.  Moreover,  pub-  The  growing  high  schools  demanded 
lie  high  schools  were  increasing  in  an  ever- increasing  number  of  teachers, 
number  and  teachers  w'cre  needed.  At  whicJi  could  not  be  supplied  by  the 
Stanford  the  internal  organization  teacher-training  departments  of  the 
was  favorable  to  the  development  of  state  university  and  of  Stanford, 
a  teacher-training  program,  the  new  Consequently,  in  the  south,  the  Uni¬ 
institution  was  hampered  neither  by  versity  of  Southern  California  was 
lack  of  funds,  by  tradition,  nor  by  con-  called  into  the  state  program.  From 
servative  control.  Freedom  in  form-  its  early  days  the  university  had  been 
ing  policies  w’as  left  to  departments,  interested  in  teacher  preparation,  and 
and  from  the  first  provision  was  made  as  early  as  1894  sporadic  courses  in 
for  this  public  service.  The  catalogue  pedagogy  were  announced  in  the  an- 
of  December,  1891,  lists  courses  in  the  nual  catalogues.  It  was  not  until  the 
History  and  Art  of  Kducation.  In  high  schools  began  to  demand  teachers 
providing  this  w’ork,  the  new  institu-  in  large  numl)er8  that  the  institution 
tion  showed  an  insight  into  the  needs  undertook  a  serious  policy  for  teacher 
of  the  state,  independent  of  precedent  preparation.  Under  the  leadership  of 
and  regulation.  This  judgment  of  pub-  educators  who  brought  from  the  east 
lie  affairs,  this  independence  of  spirit  experience  in  high  school  and  normal 
was  proof  of  the  intelligence  of  the  school  teaching  and  training  in  phi- 
men  who  headed  the  university.  The  losophy  and  pedagogy,  the  department 
work  at  Stanford  was  timely,  for  the  of  education  was  organized.  In  1911 
decade  from  1910  until  1920  showed  the  University  of  Southern  California 
a  phenomenal  growth  in  public  high  was  recognized  by  the  state  board  of 
schools  in  the  state.  Child  employ-  education  on  a  par  with  the  two  north- 
ment,  which  for  fifty  years  had  in-  ern  universities, 
creased  steadily  in  the  United  States,  The  programs  of  teacher  education 
reached  its  peak  in  1910,  when  nearly  in  the  seven  liberal  arts  colleges  de- 
one  child  in  five  from  the  age  of  ten  veloped  neither  from  precedent  within 
to  fifteen  was  gainfully  employed,  the  state  nor  through  initiative  on  the 
Thereafter  it  steadily  declined,  so  part  of  the  institutions  themselves  for 
that  by  1920  only  8.5  per  cent  of  chil-  this  particular  work.  Rather  the  im- 
dren  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fif-  petus  came  from  the  rapidly  develop- 
teen  were  employed  in  industry.  If  sim-  ing  secondary  schools  which  were 
ilar  figures  were  available  for  children  being  forced  to  modify  their  courses 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  children 
the  withdrawal  of  minors  from  indus-  who  were  legislated  into  school  and 
try  would  probably  be  even  more  evi-  who  were  not  interested  in  nor  able 
dent.  Following  this  change  in  Indus-  to  profit  by  the  college  preparatory 
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work  hitherto  offered.  Growing  out  of 
the  old  seminaries  and  maintaining 
their  special  departments,  these  col¬ 
leges  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  provide 
the  artist  teacher  who  was  in  demand 
by  1910.  The  state  university  was  in 
no  mood  to  break  down  its  traditional 
curriculum  and  the  normal  schools 
could  not  develop  rapidly  enough  to 
train  high  school  teachers  in  special 
subjects.  Under  such  conditions  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  were  admirably 
fitted  to  step  into  the  state  program 
of  teacher-training. 

Recognizing  on  the  one  hand  the 
needs  of  th(*  schools,  and  on  the  other 
the  fitness  of  the  colleges  to  meet  these 
needs,  the  state  board  of  education  in 
June,  1015,  instructed  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  education  to  prepare  a  list 
of  private  institutions  which,  in  their 
judgment,  should  be  accredited  for 
training  teachers  in  special  subjects. 
The  report  of  the  commissioners  was 
(“ncouraging,  and  at  a  special  meeting 
in  September  of  the  same  year  definite 
approval  was  given  for  ('ertain  institu- 
rions  to  recommend  graduates  who 
could  be  certified  in  special  fields  with¬ 
out  examination.  Mills  College  was 
approved  for  training  teachers  in 
household  arts  and  in  physical  culture; 
the  College  of  the  Pacific  in  music  and 
in  manual  and  fine  arts;  Pomona  Col¬ 
lege  in  art  and  music;  the  University 
of  Redlands  in  music.  Later  Domin¬ 
ican  Collegt'  was  accredited  in  music. 
The  emergency  arising  from  the  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  of  unemployment  of 
youth  and  the  consequent  responsibil¬ 
ity  accepted  by  the  schools  for  provid¬ 
ing  school  work  for  these  same  chil¬ 
dren,  made  the  first  break  in  tradi¬ 
tional  teacher- training  and  called  into 


the  ser\’ice  of  the  state  the  liberal  arti 
o<il  leges. 

The  next  demand  on  the  liberal  arti 
colleges  was  made  by  the  state  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  social  conditions  contingent  on 
the  World  War.  During  the  decade 
of  rapid  development  of  high  s(‘hooli, 
large  numbers  of  teachers  were  drawn 
from  the  classroom — the  men  to  enliit 
for  service,  the  women,  in  even  greats 
uumlxTS,  to  engage  in  work  previously 
carried  on  by  men  who  were  at  war. 
To  replenish  the  ranks  of  teachers, 
thus  depleted,  private  institutions  were 
again  called  upon,  this  time  to  offer 
work  leading  to  general  certification. 
Xor  were  the  institutions  loath  to  en 
large  the  scope  of  their  teacher- train¬ 
ing  activities.  The  program  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  students  who  found  ready 
employment  upon  graduation. 

The  school  law  of  P.H7  provided 
that  the  University  of  California  and 
other  institutions  approved  to  recom¬ 
mend  candidates  for  the  general  sec¬ 
ondary  credential  could  also  recom¬ 
mend  for  the  gmieral  elementary  cre¬ 
dential.  This  action  was  taken  l)ecause 
the  normal  schools  were  decreasing  in 
enrollment  and  \vere  unable  to  supply 
trained  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools.  This  legislation  further  opened 
the  way  for  professional  programs  in 
the  liberal  arts  colleg(‘s,  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  but  on 
the  condition  that  they  organize  grad¬ 
uate  work  and  be  recognized  training 
centers  for  high  schocd  teachers.  The 
legislature  doubtless  had  in  mind  the 
training  which  would  be  given  in  the 
three  universities,  but  the  law  oper 
ated,  at  a  time  of  need  for  teacheri, 
to  encourage  the  liberal  arts  collie# 
to  organize  graduate  departments  in 
oriler  to  prepare  elementary  school 
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teachers.  Two  of  the  colleges  which 
were  preparing  teachers  in  special  sub¬ 
jects,  provided  graduate,  work  and 
were,  accordingly,  approved  for  train¬ 
ing  leading  to  the  elementary  and  to 
the  general  secondary  credential,  Po¬ 
mona  College  in  March,  1020,  and  Mills 
College  in  June  of  the  same  year.  The 
third  liberal  arts  college  to  undertake 
a  similar  program  w'as  Occidental  Col¬ 
lege,  which  was  approved  in  June, 
1922.  Two  years  later  the  College  of 
the  Pacific  organized  professional 
graduate  work  and  received  approval 
from  the  board  of  education  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1924. 

The  College  of  the  Pacific  was  the 
last  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  to  enter 
the  general  teacher-training  field  with¬ 
out  a  stniggle.  The  emergency  w’as 
past  and  by  1924  teacher  supply  and 
demand  w'as  being  equalized.  The 
Pniversity  of  Redlands,  washing  to 
estahlish  its  program  of  professional 
work  on  a  sound  basis,  had  applied  to 
the  General  Education  Board  in  Xew 
York  for  funds  to  establish  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  education.  Tn  1023  the  grant 
was  secured,  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  the  president  applied  to  the  state 
board  of  education  for  assistance  in 
establishing  the  program  of  training. 
The  commissioner  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  was  directed  by  the  board  to 
give  the  needed  help  in  organizing  a 
program  for  preparing  elementary 
school  teachers.  This  original  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out ;  the  law  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  elementary  certificate 
could  be  issued  only  under  three  con¬ 
ditions:  to  persons  passing  the  county 
examination ;  to  graduates  of  the  state 
normal  schools;  and  to  graduates  of 
institutions  approved  to  train  second¬ 
ary  school  teachers.  Although  the 
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commissioner  made  a  favorable  report 
on  the  work  at  Redlands,  there  was 
no  provision  for  approving  the  insti¬ 
tution  for  elementary  training,  and  the 
case  rested  for  over  a  year.  During 
this  time  the  problem  of  teacher- train¬ 
ing  became  a  serious  one.  With  a 
growing  supply  of  teachers  the  state 
board  of  education  was  (|uite  indepen¬ 
dent  of  private  colleges.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  private  institutions  were 
seeking  accreditation  by  the  state 
board  of  education  both  to  offer  voca¬ 
tional  opportunity  to  their  graduates 
and,  what  w’as  more  im|K>rtant,  to 
have  the  prestige*  of  state  accreditation. 
Dominican  College  joined  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Redlands  in  seeking  approval 
for  training  elementarv’  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  encountered  the  same  legal 
difficulty.  Both  institutions  finally 
organized  graduate  divisions,  not  as 
a  logical  develoj)m(*nt  of  their  schools 
nor  in  response  to  demands  of  their 
students,  but  merely  to  meet  the  legal 
r(H]uirement  for  elementary  certifica¬ 
tion.  Finally,  after  extended  corres¬ 
pondence,  the  two  institutions  were  ap- 
provtMl  by  the  board,  the  University 
of  Redlands  and  Dominican  College 
in  July,  1024. 

The  delay  and  final  action  of  the 
state  l)oard  of  education  in  accrediting 
the  last  two  institutions  is  significant 
for  several  reasons.  The  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  board  showed  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  teacher  shortage  had  been  re¬ 
lieved  and  there  w-as  no  longer  need 
for  private  institutions  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  state  colleges  and  of 
the  state  university.  Only  one  addi¬ 
tional  liberal  arts  college  has  received 
full  approval  for  teacher  education. 
Whittier  College,  the  last  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  to  be  accredited,  ap- 
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plied  for  the  privilege  of  preparing 
elementary  echool  teachers.  A  change 
in  the  law  permitted  this  work  as  part 
of  the  undergraduate  program,  and 
approval  was  given  by  the  state  board 
of  education  in  1928.  Later,  in  April, 
1934,  accreditation  was  extended  to 
include  training  for  the  general  sec¬ 
ondary  credential.  The  work  was  ap¬ 
proved  only  after  an  extended  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  college  to  secure 
recognition  from  the  state  board  of 
education. 

The  prolonged  contest  between  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  and  the  state  board  of 
education  indicates  the  value  of  state 
accreditation.  The  colleges  were  de 
tennined  to  maintain  programs  of 
teacher  education  for  the  prestige  of 
ranking  with  the  state  university, 
^foreover  their  graduates  found  voca¬ 
tional  opportunity  in  teaching  and,  at 
a  time  when  the  junior  colleges  were 
attracting  lower  division  students  and 
the  enlarged  programs  of  the  teachers 
colleges  were  providing  general  work 
at  a  minimum  cost,  the  small  colleges 
found  their  departments  of  education 
indispensable  in  maintaining  enroll¬ 
ment. 

The  contest  for  accreditation  made 
clear  to  the  state  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  a  body  of  standards  must  be 
determined  whereby  an  adequate  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  education  could  be 


maintained  in  public  and  private  in¬ 
stitutions.  This  problem  of  standards 
has  become  increasingly  urgent  over 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  The  diil- 
dren  of  the  state  are  entitled  to  an 
adequately  prepared  teacher  in  each 
classroom  and  for  each  position  of  edu¬ 
cational  service.  The  state  must, 
therefore,  provide  an  effective  program 
of  teacher  education  in  institutions 
which  maintain  standards  for  plant 
and  equipment,  for  faculty  personnel, 
and  for  admission,  guidance  and  prep¬ 
aration  of  students  for  teaching. 
There  is  no  justification  in  accrediting 
any  institution  in  order  that  it  may 
have  prestige,  attract  students  and 
maintain  its  enrollment,  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  teacher  education  is  not  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  excellence  of  teaching 
in  the  public  schools.  The  value  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  to  the  state  program 
lies  in  its  selection  of  students  and  in 
its  freedom  to  carry  on  experimental 
Avork  free  from  state  control.  Its 
weakness  is  found  where  there  is  weak¬ 
ness  in  any  liberal  arts  college, — in 
an  inability  or  unwillingness  to  sup¬ 
port  an  adequate  staff  sufficient  to 
cany'  on  an  educational  program,  and 
a  faculty  unaware  of  the  educational 
problems  of  the  public  schools  which 
demand  teachers  not  only  with  wide 
cultural  background  but  also  excellent 
professional  training. 
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A  STUDY  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  FOUR- YEAR 
COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

LrTiiER  E.  Wareen 

PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION 
MOUNT  UNION  COLLEGE.  ALLIANCE.  OHIO 


A  RECENT  magazine  article  re¬ 
ferred  to  some  of  the  colleges  of 
the  United  States  as  “intellec¬ 
tual  graveyards.”  Of  those  who  make 
the  colleges  what  they  are,  the  presi¬ 
dents  do  more  than  any  other  group 
of  persons  for  their  number.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  find  what  types  of  iiersons  are 
presidents  of  the  four-year  colleges 
listed  in  the  “Educational  Directory” 
for  1936,  the  biographical  sketches 
of  those  given  in  “Leaders  in  Educa¬ 
tion”  or  “Who’s  Who  in  America” 
for  1936-37  were  studied.  Not  all 
college  presidents  are  listed  in  these 
sources,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  anything  concerning  one  hundred 
seventy-nine  of  them.  Because  the 
sketches  are  not  uniform  for  those  in¬ 
cluded  the  data  on  any  single  item 
will  not  include  every  individual.  The 
study  is  based  on  facts  in  order  to 
avoid  the  criticism  invited  by  subjec¬ 
tive  judgment.  The  author  knows 
that  these  facts  tell  little  of  the  merits 
of  the  persons  concerned  along  busi¬ 
ness,  literary  or  executive  lines,  but 
they  have  been  accepted  widely  as 
measures. 

The  average  president  of  a  four- 
year  college  is  between  fifty  and  fifty- 
five  years  old,  and  has  held  office  about 
fourteen  years.  Concerning  the  pre¬ 
vious  occupation  of  the  four  hundred 
eighty-one  for  whom  it  could  be  de¬ 
termined,  three  hundred  eighty-five 


were  in  educational  work,  seventy-six 
were  in  the  ministry,  and  twenty 
eRme  from  other  occupations.  Of  the 
last  number,  two  were  lawyers,  two 
were  editors,  and  two  were  agricul¬ 
tural  specialists. 

Seventy-two  presidents  have  held 
office  for  twenty-five  years  or  more, 
fifty  of  whom  have  been  granted  hon- 
oraiy'  degrees.  Of  the  one  hundred 
thirty-two  presidents  who  have  tenure 
of  five  years  or  less,  thirty-seven  have 
received  honorary  doctorates.  Of  the 
whole  number,  three  hundred  nine¬ 
teen  have  one  or  more  honorary  doc¬ 
torates.  There  are  one  hundred  fifty- 
nine  presidents  whose  highest  earned 
degree  is  the  baccalaureate,*  of  these 
one  hundred  two  have  honorary  de¬ 
grees.  This  is  sixty-four  per  cent. 
Two  hundred  forty-six  presidents 
have  as  their  highest  earned  degree  the 
master’s,  one  hundred  twenty-one,  or 
about  fifty  per  cent,  have  honorary 
degrees,  while  of  the  two  hundred 
twenty-three  with  earned  doctorates 
only  seventy-four,  or  about  thirty- 
three  and  a  third  per  cent  have  hon¬ 
orary  degrees.  Eight  presidents  have 
no  earned  degrees,  but  four,  or  fifty 
per  cent,  have  had  honorary  degrees 
(D.D.’s)  bestowed  upon  them.  Does 
this  mean  that  the  presidents  who  have 
earned  only  the  baccalaureate  are  the 
most  meritorious?  Or  does  it  mean 
that  the  title  which  the  public  takes 


1  NInety-Mven  of  these  are  the  ordinary  bachelors  degrees  of  which  A.B.  is  the  best  known. 
Forty. eight  are  theological  degrees  as  B.D.  Eight  are  engineering  degrees,  and  six  are  legal 
degrees. 
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to  be  a  great  honor  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  hollow  gesture  of  fraternal 
bestowal  ?  Among  the  colleges  of  some 
denominations  “reciprocal  courtesy” 
is  much  exercised.  Illustrating  this, 
eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  presidents 
of  Methodist  colleges  hold  their  first 
honorary  degree  from  a  Methodist  in¬ 
stitution. 

At  least  one-third  of  the  honorary 
degrees  which  our  college  presidents 
hold  come  from  institutions  the  bacca¬ 
laureates  of  which  are  not  recognized 
by  national  accrediting  agencies. 
Presidents  who  have  (‘arned  doctor¬ 
ates  are  more  discriminating  concern¬ 
ing  the  institutions  from  which  they 
accept  honorary  degre<*s  than  are  those 
holding  only  the  baccalaureate,  as  only 
two  or  three  of  them  hold  honorary 
degrees  from  institutions  of  question¬ 
able  standards. 

The  following  institutions  have 
granted  the  highest  earned  degrt'es  to 
oir  college  and  university  pn^sidents: 
(\)luml)ia  ninety-seven,  Harvard  forty, 
Chic-ago,  thirty-five,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  twenty-one,  Yale  nine¬ 
teen,  University  of  Michigan  sixtt'en, 
Boston  T'niversity  fourteen.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa  thirteen,  Princeton, 
twelve,  Peabody  eleven,  University  of 
Indiana  nine,  Northwestern  eight ; 


I^eipzig,  Howard,  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  University  of  Wisowi 
sin,  seven  each;  Clark  six;  Brown, 
University  of  California,  Cornell, 
Stanford,  and  Vanderbilt,  five  each. 
Each  of  one  hundred  twenty-four 
other  institutions  have  granted  from 
one  to  four  earned  degrees  to  other 
presidents. 

What  are  some  trends  of  the  college 
presidency  i  Eighty-one  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  have  Ireen  college  presi¬ 
dents  for  twenty-five  years  or  more 
were  in  school  work  before  entering 
the  presidency.  Only  stwenty-three 
per  cent  of  those  who  have  held  office 
for  five  years  or  less  were  previously 
in  educational  work.  Thirtmi  per 
cent  of  those  who  have  Ireen  in  office 
for  twenty-five  or  more  years  formerly 
were  ministers,  while  nineteen  per 
cent  of  the  presidents  of  five  years  or 
less  tenure  come  from  the  ministerial 
profession.  This  is  true  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  every  state  teachers  cd- 
lege  president  was  in  (‘ducational 
work  iK'fore  going  to  the  pn'sidency.* 
The  ecclesiastics  surely  and  firmly 
hold  the  appointments  in  some  denom¬ 
inational  groups.  Among  the  Luther¬ 
ans  eighty  |)er  cent  of  the  presidents 
were  ministers  before  coming  to  their 
present  work. 


2  The  oldest  state  teachers  college  is  forty  years  old.  Fifteen  were  established  In  1921,  four* 
teen  In  1926,  and  forty-six  in  the  period  from  1920  to  1931,  inclusive.  The  drst  dearee  granted 
from  one  of  these  colleges  was  in  1905.  See,  “What  is  the  Teachers’  College,”  Bducatfcm, 
October,  1932. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
EDUCATION 

Dorothy  Dee  Batley 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


The  Victorian  man  was  a  rugged 
individual  in  his  philosophy  of 
life,  but  in  his  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  he  was  a  conformist,  following 
the  accepted  standards  w’hich  had  been 
get  down  and  strictly  adhered  to  by 
his  predecessors.  Culture  and  intel- 
lectualism  suffered  from  a  lack  of 
stimuli.  As  the  curriculum  was  re¬ 
mote  from  the  necessities  of  life, 
studies  were  regarded  by  children  as 
an  irksome  grind,  and  school  life  was 
only  tolerated,  never  enjoyed.  The 
genuine  fondness  which  the  youth  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  for  the 
classics  was  entirely  lacking  in  the 
youth  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Moreover  there  was  nothing  demo¬ 
cratic  in  discipline.  Children  did  not 
enjoy  the  freedom  w’hich  belongs  to 
the  natural  growth  and  development 
of  childhood.  Victorian  society  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  children  as  different 
from  adults,  not  only  in  body  but  also 
in  mind,  spirit,  and  temperament. 
The  child  was  only  an  undersized  man 
to  the  average  Victorian. 

Chronologically  George  Meredith 
lived  during  the  Victorian  Era,  but 
his  interpretation  of  life  and  his  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  do  not  coincide 
with  Victorian  traditions.  This  essay 
is  concerned  with  an  interpretation  of 
Meredith’s  philosophy  of  education 
and  its  close  alliance  with  modern  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy. 

George  Meredith  chose  for  the  theme 
of  his  novel.  The  Ordeal  of  Richard 


Feverel,  the  struggle  of  a  Victorian 
youth  against  the  prevailing  educa¬ 
tional  doctrines.  Sir  Austin  Feverel 
has  devised  a  “System”  from  his  ec¬ 
centric  educational  philosophy  by 
which  he  intends  to  educate  his  son 
Richard.  Nature,  however,  takes  a 
hand  in  the  matter  and  uproots  the 
very  tenets  upon  which  the  “System” 
is  built:  cynicism,  conventionalism, 
<lidacticism,  and  artificiality.  The 
aim  of  the  “System”  is  to  guard  and 
protect  Richard  from  nature,  but  the 
1k)v’s  heart  cries  out  to  nature.  De¬ 
prived  of  this,  his  disposition  becomes 
warped.  Prudish  Sir  Austin,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  blinded  by  his  idolatrous 
worship  of  his  “System”  that  he  fails 
to  realize  the  cause  of  his  son’s  moody 
and  cynical  melancholy.  The  boy  is 
forbidden  to  play  with  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood ;  he  might  become 
exposed  to  thoughts  and  acts  excluded 
from  the  “System.”  Even  Cousin 
Clare  is  removed  from  the  household 
in  order  to  prevent  any  contagion  of 
the  “Apple-Disease,”  Sir  Austin’s  de¬ 
scriptive  term  for  love. 

The  rigid  training  under  which 
Richard  is  disciplined  not  only  affects 
his  disposition ;  it  also  affects  his  phy¬ 
sical  condition.  Even  though  nature 
has  been  stifled,  it  has  not  been  killed, 
and  it  pricks  Richard  under  the  guise 
of  gentle  Lucy.  Richard  becomes  seri¬ 
ously  ill  after  his  sweetheart’s  depar¬ 
ture,  which  Sir  Austin  demands  be¬ 
cause  Lucy  is  wrecking  his  cherished 
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“System.”  Richard’s  malady,  how¬ 
ever,  is  one  with  which  the  doctor  has 
never  before  had  experience.  Richard 
is  changed;  “something  has  been 
knocked  out  of  him.” 

Sir  Austin’s  “System”  has  had  a 
severe  jolt;  therefore,  he  intends  to 
pull  the  reins  of  protection  still  tighter 
around  his  son.  He  himself  will 
choose  a  girl  worthy  to  be  a  mate  for 
Richard.  lie  will  take  her  away 
from  her  family,  put  her  in  safekeep¬ 
ing  under  his  own  watchful  care,  and 
educate  her  according  to  his  own  de¬ 
signs.  At  the  end  of  seven  years’ 
training,  her  mind  and  temperament 
will  be  moulded  to  the  plans  of  the 
“System.”  Then  Richard  and  his  wife 
will  be  living  examples  of  the  ideal 
type  of  education  advocated  by  the 
educational  principles  of  this  great 
educator.  Sir  Austin  will  have  proved 
his  philosophy  of  education,  and  all 
posterity  will  honor  and  worship  his 
genius. 

Sir  Austin’s  carefully  designed 
plans,  however,  do  not  end  the  way 
the  Cinderella  fairy  tale  does.  The 
Prince  Charming  does  not  live  with 
his  bride  happily  ever  after  because 
nature  comes  in  for  her  share  of  the 
bargain.  Through  Richard’s  calami¬ 
tous  life  ^feredith  shows  the  fallacy 
of  disregarding  nature’s  demands  in 
educating'  a  youth  contrary  to  her 
laws.  Children  need  playmates;  they 
also  need  enough  freedom  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  develop  in  them  a  sense  of  re- 
.sponsibility,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
control,  those  traits  which  help  to 
mould  a  well-balanced,  sane,  whole¬ 
some  individual.  Blood,  brain,  and 
spirit  form  the  triad  of  man’s  entity; 
and  when  any  one  of  the  three  has 
been  disrupted  in  youth’s  development, 

1  Meredith,  Qeorsre,  ‘’Diana  of  the  Crosswaya,' 


the  result  is  a  lop-sided,  ill-balanoed 
person  with  a  wrecked  nervous  system, 
a  warped  mind,  and  an  undei^dev^ 
oped  body.  If  Sir  Austin  had  allowed 
reason  to  operate  intelligently  and 
sympathetically,  he  would  have  been 
ail  inspiration  to  his  son.  As  it  is, 
Richard  becomes  morally  supersti¬ 
tious,  mentally  awry,  and  emotionally 
biased  because  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
merciless  system  which  inhibits  his 
natural  impulses  and  energies,  this 
causing  his  maladjustment  in  society. 
Both  father  and  son,  therefore,  must 
pay  the  penalty  for  this  maladjust¬ 
ment  wTought  by  the  disruption  of 
mind,  soul,  and  body.  “Nature  will 
force  her  way,  and  if  you  try  to  stifle 
her  by  drowning,  she  comes  up,  not 
the  fairest  part  uppermost.”* 

From  the  forgoing  discussion  of 
Richard  Feverel’s  education,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Meredith’s  doctrine  of  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  is  centered  around 
the  natural  development  of  youth  in 
opposition  to  his  artificial  develop¬ 
ment.  Youth  needs  freedom  which  is 
disciplined  and  controlled  within  rea¬ 
sonable  bounds.  When  it  is  sup- 
jiressed  entirely,  the  results  are  apt  to 
l)e  tragic  not  only  to  the  individual 
himself  but  also  to  his  fellowmen.  The 
“System’s”  downfall  is  caused  by  its 
own  severity  because  flesh  and  blood 
cannot  be  cajoled  into  prejudiced 
principles  without  paying  the  price 
that  nature  demands. 

George  Meredith  is  so  genuinrfy 
interested  in  education  that  he  uses 
the  novel  a  second  time  for  criticis¬ 
ing  the  stilted,  formal  educational 
principles  of  Victorian  society.  In 
The  Egoist  he  exhibits  his  scorn  for 
the  smothering  of  youthful  ambition 
by  parental  desire.  Crossjay  Patterns 
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U  the  tool  which  Meredith  uses  this 
time  to  show  that  every  youth  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  the  vocation  which  he  wishes, 
whether  or  not  it  be  the  traditional 
vocation  of  his  forefathers.  Parental 
ambitions  and  social  prejudices  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  a 
youth’s  choice  of  his  life’s  work;  on 
the  contrary,  he  should  be  so  trained 
in  responsibility,  initiative,  and  self- 
reliance  that  he  is  capable  of  making 
his  selection  freely  and  intelligently. 
Thus,  by  crushing  Crossjay’s  natural 
desires,  Meredith  brings  before  his 
readers  clearly  and  convincingly  the 
catastrophe  that  results  from  such  in¬ 
terference. 

During  the  Victorian  Era  education 
for  the  general  public  was  considered 
unnecessary.  Victorian  society  be¬ 
lieved  that  education  was  a  privilege 
for  only  the  upper  classes.  This  view, 
nevertheless,  was  antithetical  to  George 
Meredith’s  philosophy  of  education; 
and  ’midst  tumultuous  roars  of  dis¬ 
sent,  he  advocated  his  democratic 
principles  of  education.  He  believed 
that  education  should  be  for  all  those 
capable  of  profiting  by  it:  both  sexes, 
rich  and  poor,  humble  and  haughty. 

Through  the  characters  of  ^fatthew 
Weybum  and  Aminta  in  Lord  Ormont 
and  His  Aminta,  Meredith  pours  forth 
his  wrath  against  the  injustice  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  privilf^d  classes  only. 
Weybum  decides  to  open  a  school 
wherein  boys  and  girls  are  educated 
t(^her.  His  reason,  which  of  course 
is  Meredith’s  reason,  is  that  it  will 
develop  a  more  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  and  a  greater  respect  for  one 
another.  Lord  Ormont’s  retort  to 
such  ideas  is  typical  of  Victorian 
thought:  ‘Ts  this  fellow  for  starting 


a  mixed  sexes  school?  Funny  moth¬ 
ers  I” 

Weybum’s  school  is  to  be  not  only 
co-educational  but  also  international 
and  universal  in  scope,  that  is,  it  will 
be  open  to  the  youth  of  all  nationali¬ 
ties  and  all  religions.  The  reasons 
for  such  a  student  body  is  that  all  the 
pupils  may  have  an  opportunity  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  evaluate  varied  opinions, 
philosophies,  and  temperaments.  In 
jiractically  every  country  today  edu¬ 
cation  is  accessible  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  The  doors  of  learning  are  thrown 
open  to  universal  scholarship,  and  the 
only  fee  for  admission  is  intelligence, 
^fatthew  Weybum’s  conception  of  an 
international  school  is  analagous  to 
the  custom  of  exchange  students  and 
<  xchange  professors,  with  which  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  are  so  familiar. 

Victorians  were  aghast  at  all  the 
revolutionar>'  doctrines  of  education 
advanced  by  George  Meredith  in  his 
novels.  During  his  own  time  he  was 
considered  a  writer  of  dangerous  mo¬ 
tives,  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
his  modem  ideas  were  put  into  print* 
at  a  time  when  Victorian  society  was 
unready  for  them.  Viewed  from  the 
principles  of  modem  educational  phi¬ 
losophy,  however,  Meredith  advocated 
principles  then  that  have  since  been 
put  into  practice  almost  in  toto.  He 
w'as  intensely  and  sincerely  interested 
in  adolescent  education  based  upon 
psychological  principles,  and  he  was 
audacious  enough  to  print  those  doc¬ 
trines  midst  scorn  and  derision. 
Through  his  literary  skill  he  was  able 
to  present  graphic  pictures  of  the 
tragic  effects  of  an  unnatural  educa¬ 
tional  system  upon  sensitive  adoles¬ 
cents. 


*  ‘The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel”  waa  published  in  1869,  "The  Egoist"  In  1879,  and  "Lord 
Ormont  and  His  Aminta”  in  1894. 
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The  great  spiritual  truths  that  are 
the  foundations  of  civilization  are  not 
to  be  discarded,  but  they  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  fit  the  changing  situations. 
Education,  likewise,  should  be  adjust¬ 
ed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  time.  The 
great  spiritual  aims  of  education  need 
to  remain :  man  should  be  so  educated 
that  he  is  capable  of  fulfilling  his  du¬ 
ties  in  life  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  he  should  put  his  intellect  to  such 
use  that  posterity  will  profit  by  his 
endeavors.  The  methods  by  which 
man  can  best  achieve  these  aims,  how¬ 
ever,  change  in  accordance  with  the 
growing  complex  needs  of  society.  To 
be  of  the  utmost  worth  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  and  to  the  race,  Meredith  believes 
that  education  should  be  progressive, 
practical,  dynamic,  recreative,  toler¬ 
ant,  and  cooperative;  and  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  full  life  squarely,  sanely, 
and  intelligently,  education  should  be 
rational,  intelligent,  ami  scientific. 

George  Meredith  advocated  the 
change  of  emphasis  from  the  welfare 
of  the  parent  to  the  welfare  of  the 
child.  He  was  farsighted  enough  to 
realize  that  the  physical,  mental,  emo¬ 


tional,  social,  and  spiritual  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  child  is  more  important 
than  that  of  the  parent.  To  prove 
this  point  the  author  portrays  Sir  Aus¬ 
tin  and  Sir  Willoughby  so  egotistical 
and  so  selfish  that  they  build  around 
themselves  a  wall  of  defense  to  keep 
out  the  demands  that  life  makes  upon 
them  for  the  natural  development  of 
their  offsprings.  Their  philosophy  ig 
so  choked  with  the  platitudes  of  sub¬ 
mission  and  docility  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  unable  to  develop  into 
self-reliant,  independent,  responsiUe 
young  men.  They  deprive  their  boys 
of  the  opportunity  to  develop  into  hu¬ 
man  beings  capable  of  knowing  how  to 
live  the  best  to  serve  the  most. 

Hiferedith’s  general  principles  for  re¬ 
form  in  education  are  identical  with 
many  of  the  educational  tenets  which 
are  prevalent  at  the  present  time.  He 
was  keen  enough  to  realize  that  changes 
in  educational  philosophy  were  immi¬ 
nent,  and  he  was  prophet  enough  to 
foreshadow  the  exact  directions  and 
forms  in  which  many  of  the  specific 
changes  would  appear. 


AX  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIMENT 

John  R.  Fanbhawk 

DEPARTllBNT  OF  GEXDLOOY 

WIIJ.IAMS  COl^LEXSE,  WIIA^IAMSTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PICTURE  this  oft- repea  ted  scene: 

.  and,  Gentlemen  of  the 
class  of  nineteen  thirty-nine,  we 
welcome  you  within  these  walls — 
hoary  with  tradition  and  character. 
You  are  now  MEN,  and  will  be 
treated  as  such.”  Much  emphasis  on 
the  “men,”  and  the  last  phrase  is  bit¬ 
ten  off  crisply.  Applause  rolls  for¬ 
ward  to  cap  the  speakers  dramatic 
conclusion,  and  the  slightly  bewild¬ 
ered  but  enthusiastic  group  of  youths 
straggle  out  to  view’  their  new  temple 
of  learning. 

They  are  now  men!  There  is  an 
obvious  implication  that  escapes  them ; 
that  they  were  children  not  so  long 
ago — a  few’  months,  perhaps. 

Can  such  a  statement  be  justified  i 
The  remark  covers  a  whole  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education ;  our  aim  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  men.  Coming  dow’u  to  defini¬ 
tions.  we  might  consider  a  man  as  one 
who  has  successfully  passed  through 
the  period  of  adolescence ;  or  we  might 
put  the  tw’enty-first  birthday  as  the 
dead-line  before  reaching  man’s  estate. 
Obviously  the  word  “men”  as  used 
above  does  not  have  a  legal,  political 
or  physiological  connotation,  but  ra¬ 
ther  suggests  a  group  of  individuals 
who  have  the  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  respect  the  rights  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  progress  mentally. 

The  woeful  condition  of  not  being 
men  before  entering  college  might  be 
laid  to  over-careful  supervision  in 
schools.  It  is  a  jump,  greater  than 
many  realize,  from  a  day  that  is  care¬ 


fully  planned  even  to  the  minute  de¬ 
tails  of  living,  to  a  day  wherein  there 
may  Ite  three  schedule  appointments 
in  tw’enty-four  hours,  with  few  duties 
(ui  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Many 
“flunk-outs”  may  be  attributed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  inability  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  to  handle  properly  his  new  free¬ 
dom.  However,  this  is  hardly  a  uni¬ 
versal  condition ;  many  schools  are 
conducted  along  college  principles. 

There  is  something  more  fundamen 
tnl  Itehind  it  all.  America  has  a  system 
of  mass  education  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  very  little  aim  to  it;  merely, 
the  people  should  be  educated.  Euro- 
f)t*an  countries  know  how  their  citi¬ 
zens  are  to  be  instructed.  There  is  a 
goal,  though  it  is  often  achieved  by 
[)ropaganda  rather  than  by  the  im¬ 
parting  of  true  information.  We  send 
children  through  school,  then  through 
four  years  of  college  for  a  cultural 
background,  then  turn  them  loose  in 
a  world  of  ungentlemanly  and  heart¬ 
less  business  tactics. 

Rather  than  soak  information  into 
antagonistic  heads,  education  should 
train  people  to  think  and  should  show 
them  where  information  may  be  found 
when  it  is  needed.  It  hardly  seems 
necessary  to  wait  until  the  student 
reaches  college  to  begin  this  type  of 
training.  The  ability  to  reason,  and 
accurately  to  interpret  facts  without 
having  them  distorted  by  sentiment  or 
emotion,  is  a  valuable  asset  which  con- 
not  be  developed  by  parroting  from 
textbooks.  A  person  should  be  oon- 
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81  tiered  a  “man”  when  he  becomes  ma¬ 
ture  enough  to  reach  sane  conclusions 
by  himself;  in  which  case  the  college 
president’s  speech  expresses  a  hope 
rather  than  a  statement  of  fact,  and  is 
the  best  means  of  stirring  the  eager 
collegiate  neophyte  to  discover  his  la¬ 
tent  abilities. 

Suppose  we  interview  a  distracted 
instructor  soon  after  the  first  set  of 
freshman  tests.  lie  certainly  does 
not  say  anything  about  the  fine  men  in 
his  course,  or  how  well  they  use  their 
so-called  intellect.  He  probably  looks 
worried,  and  mutters :  “Don’t  they 
think?  Can’t  they  think?  If  it’s  not 
in  the  book,  it  can’t  be  right — those 
kids  think  a  textbook  is  God  Al¬ 
mighty.”  Then,  being  a  good  teacher, 
he  adds  that  they  will  come  around 
OK  in  time.  And  they  do — most  of 
them. 

The  relationship  between  the  school 
and  college  appears  to  be  an  unnatural 
one.  The  school  prepares  youngsters 
for  a  set  of  examinations  for  college 
entrance.  The  college  then  objects 
that  the  school  crams  the  boy  with 
cut-and-dried  information,  just  to  get 
him  through  certain  tests,  and  sends 
them  a  boy  who  can  memorize  and 
observe — ^but  who  is  unable  to  do  any 
independent  thinking.  The  school 
says  that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  col¬ 
lege;  why  should  they  attempt  to  ar¬ 
bitrate  in  school  work  anyway?  The 
college  says  there  must  be  some  stand¬ 
ard — and  so  it  goes. 

Entrance  into  some  of  our  major 
colleges  may  be  secured  by  satisfying 
requirements  in  four  essential  sub¬ 
jects  to  amass  twelve  entrance  credits, 
and  the  remaining  three  may  be 
courses  elected  by  the  student  and  cer¬ 
tified  bv  the  school.  That  is  where 


the  “experiment”  enters  the  picture. 
When  Deerfield  Academy  opened 
its  doors  for  the  fall  term  of  1938, 
its  campus  was  the  richer  by  one  beau¬ 
tiful  and  well-appointed  Scienee 
building.  In  this  building,  by  the 
expressed  desire  of  the  donor,  four 
subjects  were  to  be  taught :  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  and  Otology. 
teaching  of  geology  in  preparatory 
school  was  pioneering  in  educatm 
Being  a  new  departure  in  the  field, 
the  course  had  no  restrictions,  no 
standardized  regulations.  It  was  my 
gootl  fortune  to  be  allowed  to  teach 
the  subject  any  way  that  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  ;  there  were  no  hampering  tra¬ 
ditions  or  customs  to  rut  development 
The  standard  curriculum  —  even 
after  a  biased  analysis — reveals  that 
much  is  already  being  accomplished, 
that  secondary  education  is  almost 
complete  as  it  is.  A  study  of  the  class¬ 
ics  develops  a  sense  of  accuracy  and  a 
power  of  interpretation.  English  gives 
ample  opportunity  for  learning  proper 
expression,  discussion,  and  comparison 
of  conflicting  ideas.  History  presents 
a  great  deal  of  data  with  cultural  val¬ 
ue,  carrying  emphasis  on  cause  and 
effect.  Modern  languages  open  the 
way  for  dispelling  provincialism. 
Mathematics  lay  down  a  foundation 
of  indispensable  abstractions,  and 
show  the  advisability  of  an  orderly 
mind.  However,  the  major  purpose 
of  these  courses  is  to  feed  into  the 
brains  of  the  boys  and  girls  a  certain 
amount  of  information,  necessary  as 
a  background  for  future  study. 

Chemistry  is  a  subject  that  demands 
powers  of  observation  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  Reasoning,  and  no  mistake; 
yet  prophecy  is  uncertain.  Chemical 
reactions  must  all  be  tried,  and  the 
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formulating  of  natural  laws  is  diffi¬ 
cult  until  much  factual  information 
has  been  absorbed.  Physics  introduces 
mechanical  laws  which  can  be  applied 
fo  practical  matters.  The  mysteries 
of  electricity,  light,  sound  and  heat 
are  opened  up,  and  the  student  receives 
training  in  performing  experiments — 
just  as  in  chemistry.  Again  there  is 
the  business  of  accumulating  a  certain 
minimum  of  information,  as  a  basis 
for  future  work. 

In  Biology’  one  observes  the  mar¬ 
vels  developed  by  nature,  and  discov¬ 
ers  by  obversation  and  comparison 
how  life  actually  carries  on.  From 
Amoeba  to  Man,  the  internal  work¬ 
ings  are  investigated,  explained,  and 
traced  through  their  evolution  from 
simple  to  complex  in  successive  or¬ 
ganisms.  An  appreciation  that  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  develops,  and 
methods  of  study  are  presented. 

The  more  or  less  rigid  requirements 
of  college  examinations  have  stand¬ 
ardized  most  of  these  courses,  yet  they 
build  up  an  essential  background  of 
information.  Even  so,  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  school  most  students  are 
unable  to  take  a  set  of  ideas  and  rea¬ 
son  independently  to  a  tenable  con¬ 
clusion.  They  accumulate  material 
from  the  printed  or  spoken  word,  or 
guided  experiment;  there  the  process 
of  learning  officially  stops.  That  is 
something  in  itself,  and  perhaps  no 
more  should  be  asked  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  perhaps  their  percep¬ 
tions  would  be  sharpened  by  a  contest 
with  something  new  and  unknown — 
some  original  research.  Then,  if 
properly  stimulated,  the  power  to  rea¬ 
son  would  blossom. 

Geology  is  eminently  fitted  to  do 
this, — perhaps  more  so  than  any  other 


subject  ever  offered  in  secondary 
schools.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
Geology  is  the  Earth-Science;  its  par¬ 
ticular  domain  is  rocks,  fossils,  and 
all  natural  agents  that  alter  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  globe.  Its  purpose  is  to 
understand  the  history  of  this  planet 
and  the  life  that  has  developed  on  it. 
Its  ramifications  touch  all  branches 
of  human  activity,  from  the  water  we 
drink  to  the  money  we  use,  as  well  as 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  scenic 
beauty.  Since  it  deals  with  the  earth 
Iwneath  our  feet,  it  has  two  strong 
points  to  recommend  it:  1,  The  sub- 
jwt  matter  is  already  a  casual  ac¬ 
quaintance;  2,  Geological  agents  of 
erosion  and  (hqKwition  have  always 
oi)crated  in  the  same  manner,  so  that 
the  study  of  present  processes  in  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  best  key  in  deciphering  the 
rock  record  of  the  past.  Familiar  pro¬ 
cesses  are  observed  more  closely,  and 
8  set  of  rules  is  gained  that  can  be 
applied  to  get  information  from  the 
inert  rock  masses.  It  results  in  the 
discovery  that  there  ore  “books  in  the 
running  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,” 
and  plenty  of  vibrant  history  about 
Mother  Earth  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

For  example,  rivers  deposit  gravel 
in  a  characteristic  manner.  A  solid 
sandstone  cliff  may  exhibit  peculiar¬ 
ities  that  can  only  be  due  to  stream 
action.  It  is  then  concluded  that  the 
cliff  material  when  first  deposited  was 
the  result  of  work  done  by  an  ancient 
river,  and  was  later  hardened  into 
sandstone  and  then  uplifted  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  present  destructive  ele¬ 
ments.  To  reach  this  conclusion  we 
must  know  the  difference  in  appear¬ 
ance  between  the  sand  in  dunes,  deltas, 
glacial  outwash,  alluvial  fans,  etc.,  be¬ 
fore  the  conclusion  may  be  consid*- 
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ered  valid.  Gl«ology  gives  an  under¬ 
standable  introduction  to  the  “scien¬ 
tific  method”  and  shows  the  student 
that  reason,  properly  equipped,  can 
seek  out  truth. 

With  this  in  mind,  it  was  decided 
to  attempt  a  Geology  course  with  pre¬ 
liminary  ground  work  directed  only 
along  lines  that  would  have  a  hearing 
on  a  pre-determined  research  problem, 
to  be  taken  up  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  course.  It  would  lx*  a 
group  problem,  so  that  results  would 
be  achieved  through  agreement  of  the 
class  after  all  conflicting  individual 
arguments  had  been  presented  and 
ironed  out.  A  paper  by  the  class  was 
to  be  completed  at  the  <*nd  of  the  year, 
summarizing  what  hatl  lieeu  discov¬ 
ered.  The  problem  of  the  teacher 
would  Ih'  to  retin*  gradually  from 
the  picture,  leaving  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  the  field ;  to  sit  in  a  back 
seat,  furnish  a  verbal  pat  on  the  back 
for  a  goo<l  idea,  and  suggest  lines  of 
attack  for  an  e8])ecially  knotty  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  important  underlying  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  most  people  enjoy  the 
things  that  they  understand.  The 
more  one  know’s  alxnit  music,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  more  interested  one  be¬ 
comes.  Most  school  courses  furnish 
the  student  with  intellwtual  tools  for 
use  at  a  later  date ;  this  geology  course 
would  introduce  to  them  a  set  of  tools 
and  then  give  them  a  problem  for 
which  these  tools  were  expressly  fash¬ 
ioned.  Emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
processes  being  studied  were  to  he 
med,  should  lead  directly  to  a  search 
for  something  to  use  them  on.  Thus 
the  teacher,  by  carefully  selecting  the 
preliminary  ground  of  study,  leads  the 
class  towards  a  chosen  research  prob¬ 


lem.  When  the  problem  is  enooua- 
tered,  it  is  attacked  by  a  group  that 
is  ready  for  it;  their  understanding 
of  the  principles  governing  it,  coupled 
with  the  discovery  that  accurate  ob¬ 
servation  plus  the  application  of  al¬ 
ready  familiar  principles  is  sufficient 
to  unravel  the  mystery,  should  create 
and  maintain  an  int(*rest  until  every¬ 
thing  is  interpreted  correctly. 

After  a  year  of  testing  the  idea,  the 
planned  research  for  the  course  in 
ll>.‘14-flr»  was  the  interpretation  of  the 
geologic  history  of  the  PocumtuA 
Valley  (the  immediate  region  around 
tlu*  wluxd)  without  consulting  any 
literature  on  the  subject. 

The  first  two  terms  were  devoted  to 
princifdoa  that  would  be  essential  to 
them  in  the  pursuit  of  the  problem. 
First  we  learned  to  identify  different 
types  of  the  more  common  rocks  and 
minerals,  and  went  into  the  question 
of  their  origin.  We  discussed  vol¬ 
canic  activity,  with  j)articular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  phenomena  exhibited  by 
the  Hawaiian  Island  volcanoes  and 
the  kind  of  lava  extruded,  from  the 
points  of  view  of  chemistrj’,  crystal¬ 
lization,  and  mt*chanics  of  flow.  We 
studied  erosional  features,  laying  par 
ticular  stress  on  topography  that  had 
l)eeu  developed  on  inclined  strata  and 
influenced  by  rivers,  glaciers,  and 
lakes.  We  studied  the  tj^ical  depos- 
itional  features  that  result  from  the 
alx)ve  three  agencies.  In  the  spring 
term  we  were  permitted  to  go  on  short 
Saturday  morning  field  trips  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  local  geology.  It  was 
not  long  before  some  members  of  the 
class  recognized  the  local  trap-rock  as 
being  a  lava  flow  quite  similar  to  the 
material  studied  from  Hawaii.  In¬ 
terest  skyrocketed  immediately  after 
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thi*  momentous  discovery,  and  the 
rest  of  the  week  was  filled  with  inter¬ 
pretative  discussion.  Glacial,  river, 
and  lake  phenomena,  in  turn,  were 
recognized  and  fitted  into  the  general 
scheme. 

One  specific  example  will  serve  to 
illustrate  how  the  process  operated. 
Early  in  the  course,  the  class  had 
learned  that  there  were  glacial  lake 
sediments  that  indicated  seasonal  de¬ 
position.  There  wx*re  clays  made  up 
of  alternating  coarse  and  fine  mate¬ 
rials,  the  former  due  to  the  greater 
amount  of  material  brought  into  the 
lake  from  melting  ice  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  the  latter  <lne  to  the 
settling-out  of  the  finer  silt  during  the 
less  active  remainder  of  the  year. 
One  pair  of  these*  bands  was  called  a 
varve  and  showed  the  amount  of  de 
position  that  had  occurnMl  during  a 
given  year.  Varves  were  discovered 
in  the  course*  of  our  field  wanderings 
and  their  importance*  nested.  The 
next  hvo  Sundays,  some  of  the  l)oy8 
spent  their  time  counting  them,  ar 
rived  at  an  average  figure  of  so  many 
per  foot  of  clay,  estimated  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  entire  deposit  from  a  pos¬ 
tulated  pre-lake  valley  profile,  and 
presented  an  estimate  of  the  numlwr 
of  years  that  the  lake  had  existed 
while  the  great  ie.e  sheet  was  melting 
away.  The  figure  was  not  exact,  but 
the  important  thing  was  that  they  had 
done  it  alone  and  voluntarily. 

Soon  the  class  was  divided  into 
groups,  each  one  of  which  was  to 
write  a  complete  report  of  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  investigation.  They 
caught  the  idea  that  they  were  produc¬ 
ing  something  new  and  useful,  and 


from  then  on  there  was  no  rest.  The 
last  month  was  a  frenzy  of  argument 
and  organization  of  findings;  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  fairly  coherent  report,  com¬ 
plete  with  illustrations,  on  the  Geol¬ 
ogy  of  Deerfield.  The  Headmaster 
approved  it  and  had  it  published. 

Of  course,  our  geographical  location 
was  ideal  for  what  was  attempted. 
We  might  just  as  well  have  taken  a 
more  limited  problem  on  lake  sedi¬ 
mentation,  or  continental  glaciation, 
or  lava  extrusion,  or  the  origin  of  the 
Triassie  red  sandstones.  Had  one  of 
these  other  problems  Iteen  chosen,  the 
work  of  the  first  two  terms  would  have 
l)een  different,  so  as  to  anticipate  the 
(hosen  research,  but  the  results  would 
have  been  the  same.  In  any  case,  the 
student  learns  to  cobdinate  observa¬ 
tions,  and  to  proceed  by  logical  infer¬ 
ence  to  a  logical  conclusion.  Best  of 
all,  in  developing  the  main  theme  they 
find  out  that  textbooks  are  useful  as 
source  lKX)ks,  but  that  their  own  brain 
is  to  be  relied  on — that  they  have  the 
powt*r  to  do  independent  thinking 
that  is  effwtive.  Knowledge  becomes 
something  to  possess  for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  the  new  or  unknown 
holds  no  terrors. 

The  influence  of  this  small  experi¬ 
ment  on  the  boy  at  college  is  not  yet 
known.  Perhaps  it  can  never  be 
measured.  That  it  makes  a  “man” 
of  him  before  reaching  college  is  a 
bit  too  much  to  claim;  certainly  it 
gives  him  a  keener  insight  into  his 
own  abilities.  The  moral  to  all  this, 
if  there  be  a  moral,  is  that  Geology 
should  be  offered  in  more  schools;  it 
should  be  used  like  salt — to  stimulate 
thirst — for  knowledge. 
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URRICULUM  revision  receives 
as  much  emphasis  today  as  any 
other  phase  of  the  task  of  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  The  activity  in 
this  field,  which  touches  most  closely 
the  purpose  of  schools,  namely,  child 
development  under  guidance,  arises 
from  new  concepts,  new  objectives  and 
new  theories.  The  layman  and  the 
average  teacher  with  an  excessive 
schedule  need  enlightenment  on  these 
new  purposes,  particularly  as  they  ap¬ 
ply  to  everyday  school  management 
and  classroom  procedure. 

The  definition  of  the  aim  of  educa¬ 
tion,  or  of  the  school  itself,  may  well 
bo  first  briefly  expanded.  Whereas  in 
the  past  the  task  of  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  was  that  of  passing  on, 
from  generation  to  generation  the 
minimum  essentials  in  “readin’,  writ- 
in’  and  ’rithmetic,”  the  educational  in¬ 
stitution  today  is  conceived  of  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  far  more  comprehensive  social 
duty.  Democracy,  the  accepted  “Amer¬ 
ican  Way  of  Life,”  necessitates  pro¬ 
portional-opportunity  provision  for  its 
citizenry  in  all  aspects  of  life.  In  edu¬ 
cation  this  means  the  opportunity  for 
each  individual  to  receive  the  optimum 
training  of  which  he  is  capable  for 
living  the  abundant  life.  More  speci¬ 
fically  this  may  be  defined  as  individ¬ 
ual  guidance  in  and  training  for  maxi¬ 
mum  efliciency  along  the  lines  of 
health,  vocation,  recreation,  and  social- 
civic  relationships. 

As  our  dynamic  society  grows  and 
as  science  increases  our  knowledge  of 


the  physical  world,  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  must  be  continuously  revised.  In 
terms  of  the  learning  process  these 
necessary  changes  have  two  specific 
values.  First,  curriculum  revision  is 
valuable  in  improving  the  teacher  and 
his  teaching;  for  he  must  keep  alert 
tf:  new  ideas  and  abreast  of  new  in¬ 
formation,  and  his  methods  must  be 
improved  in  the  light  of  new  theories 
and  new  experiments.  Second,  cur¬ 
riculum  revision  is  necessary  to  insure 
the  most  complete  growth  of  the  child 
for  responsible  membership  and  effec¬ 
tive  participation  in  a  dynamic  democ¬ 
racy. 

The  clarification  of  some  modem 
curriculum  problems  may  be  assisted 
by  a  series  of  descriptions  of  educa¬ 
tional  procedures  contrasting  the  older 
and  newer  psychological  emphases, 
teaching  materials,  and  classroom 
methods. 

The  psychological  emphasis  in  the 
cider  schools  was  on  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  and  intellectual  discipline  in  terms 
cf  adult  values.  The  modem  schools 
are  viewing  the  whole  child  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  personality  development 
through  consideration  of  the  child’s 
needs,  purposes  and  interests.  “The 
trend  seems  to  be  away  from  a  former 
prevalent  psychology  of  learning 
which,  founding  itself  on  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  what  already  is,  stresses 
the  acquisition  of  subject-matter-set- 
out-to-be-learned.  .  .  .  The  newer  psy¬ 
chology  grows  out  of  a  better  biology, 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  the  fact 
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of  modern  rapid  change.  It  views 
life  as  a  process  of  continual  interac¬ 
tion  between  organism  and  its  environ¬ 
ment,  and  accordingly  understands 
both  learning  and  thinking  as  instru¬ 
mental  aspects  of  this  process  working 
inherently  within  it.  This  conception 
of  learning  and  thinking,  in  contrast 
with  the  older  static  view,  is  essen¬ 
tially  creative  and  dynamic  as  befits  a 
plastic  and  changing  world.”* 

Teaching  material,  heretofore,  has 
been  textbook  content  dealing  with 
past  cultures,  whereas  the  modem  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  any  and  all  experiences 
concerned  with  an  understanding  of 
present  life  problems.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  Dra|)er^  says:  “There  are  two 
phases  to  this  educational  program  of 
the  individual  pupil:  first,  he  must 
see  life  as  it  has  developed  down 
through  the  ages  so  that  he  can  gain 
an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  government,  and  science  in 
the  construction  of  his  social  inheri¬ 
tance;  and,  second,  he  must  see  the 
ramifications  of  present  social,  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  scientific  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  society  in  which  he  will 
be  an  effective  citizen.  Thus,  the  ap¬ 
proach  in  every  field  or  subject  should 
be  in  terms  of  the  present  lives  of  the 
pupils,  and  new  or  revised  curricula 
must  be  predicated  on  learning  from 
the  past,  living  in  the  present  and 
looking  to  the  future.  In  this  reor¬ 
ganization,  traditional  subjects  may 
have  to  be  eliminated  as  such  and  new 
materials  developed  from  a  study  of 
current  and  predictable  near  future 
social  problems  in  which  there  is  com¬ 
mon  interest.  Effective  educational 
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programs  will  use  the  past  only  as  a 
tool  in  understanding  and  oontrcdling 
the  present  and  future.” 

The  use  of  present  problems  and  ex¬ 
periences  as  content  material  obviously 
does  not,  therefore,  ignore  the  tmth 
discovered  by  the  past,  the  goodness 
proved  valuable  by  the  past,  nor  the 
lieauty  produced  by  the  past.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  curriculum  are  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  individ¬ 
ual  such  useful  knowledge  and  of  de¬ 
veloping  such  skills  and  attitudes  as 
will  help  him  to  achieve  the  kind  of  a 
society  that  America  wants.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Social-Economic  Goals  of 
America  (N.  E.  A.)  defined  this  social 
provision  for  the  individual  in  terms 
of:  1.  hereditary  strength,  2.  physical 
security,  3.  participation  in  an  evolv¬ 
ing  culture,  4.  an  active,  flexible  per¬ 
sonality,  5.  suitable  occupation,  6.  eco¬ 
nomic  security,  7.  mental  security,  8. 
equality  of  opportunity,  9.  freedom, 
and  10.  fair  play.* 

The  old  and  the  new  in  classrocmi 
methods  are  a  contrast  between  empha¬ 
sis  on  subject  matter  and  on  experi¬ 
ence,  growth,  interest  and  effort.  On 
this  point  Dewey  says,  “The  child  is 
the  starting-point,  the  center,  the  end. 
His  development,  his  growth  is  the 
ideal.  It  alone  furnishes  the  stand¬ 
ard.  To  the  growth  of  the  child  all 
studies  are  subservient;  they  are  in¬ 
struments  valued  as  they  serve  the 
needs  of  growth.  Personality,  charac¬ 
ter,  is  more  than  subject-matter.  Not 
knowledge  or  information,  but  self- 
realization  is  the  goal.  To  possess  all 
the  world  of  knowledge  and  lose  one’s 
own  self  is  as  awful  a  fate  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  in  religion.  Moreover,  sub- 

Developmentfl."  N.  E.  A.  Joiimal.  24  :  277,  D*c.. 

1»S«.  p.  71. 


1  5'  *^[*****‘*  "PrinclPl®*  »nd  Techniques  of  Curriculum  Making,' 

2  See  N.  E.  A.  Journal.  23:  6-12.  Jan.,  1934. 
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ject-matter  never  can  be  got  into  the 
child  from  without  Learning  is  ac¬ 
tive.  It  involves  reaching  out  of  the 
mind.  It  involves  organic  assimila¬ 
tion  starting  from  within.  Literally 
we  must  take  our  stand  with  the  child 
and  our  departure  from  him.  It  is 
he  and  not  the  subject-matter  which 
determines  both  quality  and  quantity 
of  learning.”^ 

The  application  of  these*  principles 
and  emphases  in  modem  curriculum 
organization  is  interpreted  by  means 
of  scope  and  sequence  analysis;  the 
scope  being  an  outline  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  puriK)ses  of  the  educational 
program  and  the  areas  in  which 
growth  may  proceed,  the  sequence  be¬ 
ing  the  developmental  distribution  of 
the  activities  on  various  maturation 
levels. 

In  this  procedure  two  alternatives 
offer  themselves  as  the  basic  plans  or 
divisions  for  the  scojw  analysis.  One 
is  a  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  so¬ 
cial  functions.  For  example,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  State  Cours<^  of  Study  aims  “to 
give  the  pupil  a  fundamental  orienta¬ 
tion  in  social  life.”  A  core,  consist¬ 
ing  of  “centers  of  interest,”  is  to  be 
developed  by  means  of  major  func¬ 
tions  of  social  life,  which  “indicate 
pivotal  points  in  social  life  about 
which  activities  group.”  These  are 
defined  as:  1.  protection  and  conserva¬ 
tion  of  life,  property,  and  natural  re- 
semrees,  2.  production  of  goods  and 
services  and  distribution  of  the  re¬ 
turns  of  production,  3.  consumption  of 
goods  and  services,  4.  communication 
and  transportation  of  goods  and  peo¬ 
ple,  5.  recreation,  6.  expression  of  aes¬ 
thetic  impulses,  7.  expression  of  relig¬ 


ious  impulses,  8.  education,  9.  extsa- 
sion  of  freedom,  10.  integration  of  the 
individual,  11.  exploration.* 

A  similar  procedure  at  the  Univw- 
sity  High  School,  University  of  Mia- 
nc^ta,  produces  a  unified  curriculna 
whose  scope  is  defined  in  terms  of  food, 
shelter,  communication,  mobility,  co¬ 
operation,  passing  on  our  heritage, 
mental  and  spiritual  life.* 

The  second  alternative,  aiming  like¬ 
wise  at  the  integration  of  the  whole 
personality  of  the  child,  selects  as  its 
scope  those  areas  which  constitute  in¬ 
dividual  needs  for  the  integrated  pe^ 
sonality  in  successful  social  living; 
namely,  health,  recreation,  vocati<m, 
social-civic  relationships,  fundamental 
skills,  and  attitudes  and  appreciations. 
The  individual  and  social  experiences 
in  these  fields  will  receive  informa¬ 
tional  contributions  from  such  broad 
areas  of  human  knowledge  as:  the 
cx>mmunicative  arts  (language,  music, 
dance,  fine  arts),  the  natural  sciences, 
and  the  social  studies.  The  sequential 
development  of  these  experienced 
needs  will  be  determined  by  the  matu¬ 
ration  of  interests  along  such  lines  as: 
self,  family,  play-groups,  community, 
state,  nation,  and  world  problems. 

The  ideal  of  the  individual  school 
unit,  be  it  building,  district,  county  or 
state,  should  be  to  evolve  a  curriculum 
j)rogram  characterized  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  factors :  conformity’  to  pupil 
iK'ods,  accordance  with  the  best  philos¬ 
ophy,  and  continuous  revision.  Teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  are  growingly 
i-onscious  of  these  problems  and  are 
attacking  them  in  the  manner  of  die 
analysis  attempted  above. 


4  D«w*y.  John,  “Child  and  Curriculum,”  IMS,  pp.  lS-14. 

6  Bee  Vlralniu  State  Course  of  Study. 

•  See  Floyd,  Kinney  and  Lund,  “The  Unifled  Curriculum.”  Phi  Delta  Kappsn,  IS:  ttt-ill. 
March,  1S34. 
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The  need  for  an  adequate  and 
Bane  program  of  health  and  phy¬ 
sical  education  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  school  program  has  long 
been  apparent.  Our  modem,  urban- 
laed,  industrial  civilization,  with  its 
automatic  machine  and  high  speed 
tension,  has  brought  physical  .ind 
mental  strains  in  moilem  living.  Phy¬ 
sical  breakdowns,  mental  breakdowns 
and  nervous  breakdowns  arc  increas¬ 
ing.  Unfortunately  there  are  still  a 
few  persons  who  fail  to  realize  that 
because  of  a  changed  environment 
growing  boys  and  girls  are  living  in 
a  new  world  w'hcre  physical  education 
becomes  a  stern  necessity  if  they  are 
to  be  adequately  jirepared  to  live  well 
and  happily.  Some  seem  to  forget 
that  many  adults  today  suffer  from 
physical  defects,  many  of  w'hich  could 
have  been  remedied  if  a  proper  and 
sufficient  school  health  and  physical 
education  program  had  existed  when 
they  were  growing  boys  and  girls.  It 
was  indeed  a  startling  revelation  when 
the  draft  statistics  disclosed  the  fact 
that  nearly  one-third  of  our  young 
manhood  were  physically  unfit  to  don 
the  uniform  and  assume  the  duties  of 
the  citizen  soldier  in  a  democracy. 
We  found  that  many  youth  were  phy¬ 
sically  illiterate.  This  was  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  our  school  system  be¬ 
cause  schools  are  responsible  for  phy¬ 
sical  literacy  as  well  as  for  mental 
literacy.  Here  are  stated  briefly  some 
of  the  educational  implications  of 
physical  education : 


Physical  Education  Means  Better 
Citizenship 

A  physical  education  program  means 
health,  personal  and  national  vitality, 
and  a  better  citizenship.  Physical 
education  is  not  merely  building  big 
muscles  and  bodily  strength.  It  does 
this  and  more.  It  is  the  training  for 
lM)dily  and  mental  health  through  pe¬ 
riodic  physical  examination,  personal 
hygiene,  and  a  rational  program  of 
active  play  and  exercise.  Health, 
cleanliness,  poise,  rhythm,  vitality, 
and  mental  alertness  are  all  objectives 
of  the  true  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  a  program  includes  phy¬ 
sical  fitness  tests  that  measure  organic 
growth  and  development.  It  means 
poise  as  well  as  strength.  It  encour¬ 
ages  mass  participation  so  that  all 
may  enjoy  active  sport.  It  means 
|X)riodic  physical  inspection  and  ex¬ 
aminations  to  discover  and  correct 
remediable  defects.  It  helps  in  pos¬ 
ture  and  health  service.  It  believes 
in  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
industrial  worker.  It  promotes  recre¬ 
ation  for  adults  and  play  for  children. 

Health  Through  Physical  Education 

Physical  education  is  health  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  recreation.  It  is  hygiene. 
It  is  education  in  the  truest  sense. 
“Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano”  is  as 
needful  today  as  yesterday.  Under 
present  industrial  conditions  of  living 
and  work  it  is  more  necessary  than 
in  the  past  that  our  children  be  guar¬ 
anteed  the  opportunity  for  physical 
activity  and  exercise.  The  frontier 
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has  disappeared,  chores  and  errands 
have  gone.  We  live  in  an  age  that 
deprives  the  average  boy  and  girl  and 
adult  of  the  joys  of  the  great  out-of- 
doors.  The  old  tasks  and  pastimes  of 
the  home  and  the  shop  have  disap¬ 
peared.  Man  must  find  means  to  de¬ 
velop  his  organic  vitality  and  health 
outside,  in  the  playground  or  gymna¬ 
sium.  More  and  more  because  of  our 
artificial,  specialized,  industrial,  ur¬ 
ban  life,  we  must  provide  means  by 
which  we  can  actively  pursue  those 
activities  that  will  preserve  our  organ¬ 
ized  development  essential  to  health 
and  growth. 

Character  Building  in  a  Real  Sense 

Physical  education  programs  pro¬ 
mote  the  real  lessons  of  education. 
Such  programs  promote  behavior,  and 
behavior  is  the  end  of  education. 
Through  sports  and  games  children 
develop  goo<l  sportsmanship  and  this 
n>eans  character  building  in  a  real 
sense.  On  the  playfield  with  the  team, 
the  boy  and  girl  are  stimulated  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  lessons  of  control,  poise,  and 
good  behavior.  They  learn  to  smile 
in  defeat,  to  be  generous  in  victory, 
to  follow  the  leader,  and  to  hold  the 
line  with  courage  and  not  to  give  in, 
and  to  fight  hard — such  are  the  les¬ 
sons  of  life.  They  are  as  real  as  the 
geography  lessons  and  they  carry  over 


into  life,  for  it  is  such  qualities  that 
are  demanded  of  us  all  as  we  go 
through  life.  These  lessons  cannot  W 
taught  nor  preached  —  they  must  be 
put  into  active  practice  in  the  thi^ 
of  the  game — the  game  of  life. 

Physical  Education  Values  Attained 

To  carry  out  this  new  educational 
interpretation  of  physical  educaticm 
over  thirty-six  states  have  established 
through  legislative  action  physical 
education  as  part  of  the  state  school 
system.  Thirty-three  states  have  state 
programs  through  state  manuals  that 
guarantee  state-wide  schedules.  Twen¬ 
ty-two  states  have  state  supervisors  of 
physical  education  in  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction.  These 
men  are  all  thinking  in  terms  of  edu¬ 
cational  play  and  athletics.  Physical 
education  programs  are  not  confined 
to  the  gymnasium.  They  include 
health  programs,  playground  programs 
and  athletic  programs  —  whether  in¬ 
door  or  outdoor  —  in  the  classroom  or 
on  the  playing  field. 

With  the  development  of  the  idea 
that  education  is  training  for  behavior 
and  that  we  learn  through  doing,  phy¬ 
sical  education  in  its  educational  as¬ 
pects  rather  than  its  mere  physical 
training  activities,  will  assume  a  large 
place  in  future  educational  systems. 
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ACTA  AND  AGENDA 


The  effect  of  moving  pictures  on 
character  education,  and  their  reac¬ 
tions  on  young  and  old  was  discussed 
at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Adult  Edu¬ 
cation  Council  of  Greater  Boston  in 
the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  at  Copley  Square,  on  Monday 
evening,  February  14,  at  8  o’clock. 
The  Reverend  Michael  J.  Aheam, 
S.  J.,  of  Weston  College,  president  of 
the  Association,  presided. 

The  chairman.  Dean  Howard  M.  Le 
Sourd  of  the  Boston  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School,  who  has  been  making  ex¬ 
haustive  studies  of  movie  reactions, 
showed  three  popular  pictures  — 
“High,  Wide  and  Handsome,”  “Gen¬ 
tlemen  Are  Bom,”  and  “Broken  Lul¬ 
laby” — subjecting  them  to  the  psycho¬ 
logical  laboratory  tests  of  character 
development.  Dean  LeSourd’s  stud¬ 
ies  on  visual  education  have  led  him 
to  include  the  moving  picture  as  an 
important  factor  in  education. 

Dean  LeSourd,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Social  Values  in  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures,  has  developed  a  series 
of  pictures  known  as  “Secrets  of  Suc¬ 
cess,”  which  have  been  used  by  more 
than  18,000  discussion  groups  through¬ 
out  the  country. 


The  Library  demonstration  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  to  which  the  public  was 
invited,  w’as  given  before  a  group  of 
educators  and  others  interested  in 
adult  pursuits.  The  meeting  was  one 
of  a  series  being  given  in  the  Library 
Lecture  Hall,  sponsored  by  the  Adult 
Education  Council  of  Greater  Boston, 
whose  officers  are:  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Ahem,  S.  J.,  President;  Mrs.  Eva 
Whiting  White,  Vice-President;  Miss 
Helen  M.  Dauncey,  Secretary;  and 
Mr.  W.  Duncan  Russell,  Treasurer. 

*  «  « 

On  klonday  evening,  March  7,  the 
third  open  meeting  sponsored  by  the 
Adult  Council  will  take  place.  With 
Rabbi  Beryl  D.  Cohon  as  chairman,  a 
group  of  leading  educators  and  church 
leaders  will  discuss  Adult  Education 
and  Religion. 

On  April  11,  the  program  will  cen¬ 
ter  around  the  subject  Consumers’ 
Cooperatives,  with  Miss  Mary  Walsh 
as  chairman. 

These  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Lecture  Hall  of  the  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Copley  Square,  at  8.00  P.  M. 
There  will  not  be  any  charge  for  ad¬ 
mission. 
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When  Labor  Organises.  By  Robert  R. 
R.  Brooke.  The  Yale  University  Press, 
New  Haven,  1937.  361  pages.  $3.00. 

Professor  Brooks  of  Williams  College 
has  written  a  most  brilliant  volume  In 
When  Labor  Organizee.  Here  are  the 
facts  about  the  present-day  labor  situa¬ 
tion  presented  In  clear  and  racy  language. 
From  the  simple  task  of  the  labor  organ¬ 
izer  to  the  complex  Ideology  of  a  labor- 
c'enfered  aociet3’.  Professor  Brooks  demon¬ 
strates  that  he  knows  his  field  from  a 
more  realistic  point  of  vantage  than  a 
chair  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
college  campus.  If  you  want  to  find  out 
about  the  C.  I.  O.,  read  IFhcn  Labor  Or- 
f;anizea.  If  3’ou  want  to  know  the  “low'- 
down”  on  the  professional  labor  leaders 
and  their  problems,  read  irken  Labor  Or- 
ganizee.  The  same  volume  will  also  tell 
.vou  plenty  about  mass  picketing,  the  sta3’- 
in  strike,  the  business  policies  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  and  finances  of  the  unincorpo¬ 
rated  labor  organizations. 

Obviously,  Professor  Brooks  la  sympa¬ 
thetic  toward  unionism  but  in  nowise  does 
be  attempt  to  foister  his  opinions  upon 
the  reader.  He  sees  the  union  leader  act¬ 
ing  in  his  sphere  about  as  the  business 
man  acts  in  his,  doing  his  best  to  emplo3' 
all  the  devices  of  publicity  and  propagan¬ 
da.  He  sees  the  racketeer  labor  leader 
Just  as  clearly  as  he  sees  the  racketeer 
business  man. 

EUirlier  books  on  the  problems  of  labor 
have  stopped  short  with  the  passage  on 
the  demise  of  the  N.  R.  A.  When  Ijobor 
Organizra  brings  the  8tor3’  up  to  date  and 
in  an  appendix  some  interesting  and  very 
recent  figures  are  given  indicating  the 
present  numerical  strength  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  and  the  C.  I.  O. 

For  courses  in  labor  problems  this  book 
will  be  an  ideal  text — although  it  neither 
looks  like  a  text  nor  has  it  the  traditional 
aroma  of  one.  To  say  it  is  the  best  vol¬ 
ume  on  present-day  labor  problems  is  not 
an  exaggeration. — William  P.  Seabs,  Jb.. 
New  York  University. 


Economic  Problems  of  Xodem  Society. 
By  John  N.  Andretca  and  Rudolf  f. 
Michela.  The  Ronald  Press,  New  York 
1937.  789  pages.  $3.75. 

Teachers  of  the  introductory  colle|t 
course  in  economics  will  welcome  this  vei; 
practical  and  realistic  approach  to  tht 
many  economic  problems  that  beset  mod¬ 
em  society.  The  text  is  simply  writtcs 
and  much  of  the  book  is  descriptive.  Tht 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer  is  stresstl 
throughout  —  a  relatively  novel  approach 
in  texts  in  the  field  of  economics.  Part  V 
which  deals  with  “Labor  Problems,”  to  w- 
lect  but  one  of  the  sections  of  the  volume, 
is  both  an  overview  of  this  field  of  social 
economics  and  an  accurate  statement  of 
the  present  status  of  the  forces  now  opar 
ating  in  the  field  of  labor. 

Each  chapter  provided  with  a  score  or 
more  of  challenging  and  searching  queo- 
tions  and  an  adequate  and  carefully  so- 
lected  bibliography. 

Economic  Problema  of  Modern  8oeiat$ 
deserves  the  wide  use  that  it  will  prob 
ably  enjo3'. — William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New 
York  University. 

Free  Speech  and  Plain  Language.  Bj 
Albert  Jay  Nock.  William  Morrow  and 
rompan3'.  New  York,  1937.  343  pages 

$3.00. 

Albert  Jay  Nock  is  one  of  the  really 
great  thinkers  of  our  time.  His  voIuibr 
Our  Enemy  the  State,  attacked  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  readjustment  of  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  individual  and  tbc 
State.  This  book  created  a  stir  in  think¬ 
ing  circles  when  it  appeared  some  yean 
ago.  Free  Speech  and  Plain  Language  k 
a  collection  of  provocative,  urbane,  and 
pungent  essays  gathered  over  a  period  of 
seven  y'ears  from  among  the  writings  of 
this  astute  critic  of  contemporary  Ufa 

The  discussions  range  from  Roosevelt 
to  Utopia,  from  women  and  the  place  of 
promiscuity  in  the  social  order  to  hen- 
pecking  and  the  marriage  market.  Two 
chapters — “American  Education”  and  “The 
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DiaadTanta^e  of  Bein^  Educate”  —  will 
challenge  American  achoolmen.  They  will 
moatly  differ  in  their  thinking  from  Mr. 
Nock  bat  they  are  certain  to  find  his 
paragraphs  stimulating. 

Many  of  the  chapters,  it  might  be  added, 
appeared  as  articles  in  Harper's  and  the 
itiaatic. — William  P.  Scabs,  Jk.,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University. 

Education  in  a  Democracy.  By  Alomo 
f.  Myers  and  Clarence  O.  Williams.  Pren- 
tioe-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937.  434  pages. 
$3.00. 

Hie  curricula  of  our  various  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  with  their  rigid 
“Helds  of  specialization,”  required  courses, 
and  traditional  exercises  in  educational 
busy-work  are  not  without  serious  limita- 
tiona  Perhaps  now',  at  the  beginning  of 
a  great  economic  and  social  aw’akening,  a 
thorough  and  searching  study  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions  and  an  evaluation  of  their  aims 
and  objectives  as  well  as  their  final  ac¬ 
complishments  might  well  be  made.  Much 
of  the  traditional  array  of  training 
schemes  and  course.s  could  then  go  by  the 
board.  The  belief  has  come  that  too 
many  of  our  teachers  know  too  much  sub¬ 
ject  matter  and  too  little  about  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  education  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.  With  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
by  Doctors  Myers  and  Williams  there  is 
little  need  for  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  to  plead  ignorance.  This  is  a 
splendid,  accurate,  and  careful  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  education.  In  its 
pages  the  authors  picture  the  present 
structure  of  .\merican  education  and  the 
various  factors  that  have  influenced  the 
evolution  of  what  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  system  of  free,  public  education 
which  the  world  has  seen.  Of  especial 
significance  is  the  chapter  which  deals 
with  the  importance  and  place  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  democratic  society.  In  the  sec¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  necessary  and  im¬ 
pending  changes  in  American  education 
the  authors  demonstrate  their  faith  in 
modem  progressive  education  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  final  unit,  “Shall  I 
Become  a  Teacher?”  is  a  helpful  one  for 
young  people  who  look  toward  the  teach¬ 


ing  profession  and  who  “stand  in  the 
need”  of  real  guidance. 

Every  school  executive  and  every  class¬ 
room  teacher  ought  to  read  this  volume. 
And  every  teacher-training  institution 
should  set  up  an  integrating  course  for 
prospective  teachers  based  upon  the  mate¬ 
rial  touched  upon  by  these  authors.  As  a 
text  for  such  a  course  Education  in  a 
Democracy  would  be  ideal  for  it  is  well 
supplied  with  illustrative  material,  topics 
for  pupil  self-activity,  and  extensive  bib¬ 
liographies. — William  P.  Scabs,  Jb.,  School 
of  Education,  New  York  University. 

The  Prospect  for  Tonth.  Sixth  1937 
issue  of  The  Annals  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  3457 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Eldited  by 
James  H.  8.  Bossard,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
W’.  Wallace  Weaver,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“Secondary  education  is  no  longfer  to 
be  conceived  as  a  privilege  for  a  selected 
minority.  It  is  rather  to  be  thought  of  as 
a  common  experience  for  practically  all 
youth  between  14  and  18  years  of  age. 
The  concept,  ‘the  common  school,’  must 
be  revised  to  include  the  entire  field  of 
secondary  education  as  well.” — Homer  P. 
Rainey,  Director  of  American  Youth  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation. 

“I^eisure  is  to  be  viewed  henceforth  not 
as  idleness  or  mere  cessation  of  work  but 
as  a  complement  for  work.  During  leisure 
the  w'orker  develops  those  capacities  and 
those  phases  of  personality  which  work 
no  longer  provides.  The  effect  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  to  fractionalize  experience;  rec¬ 
reation  must  finally  be  so  well  organized 
as  to  be  able  to  restore  organic  whole¬ 
ness  to  experience.”  —  Elduard  C.  Linder 
man,  EVofessor  of  Social  Philosophy  at 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work. 

“Vocational  workers  attached  to  the 
educational  world  need  the  realistic 
knowledge  of  the  labor  union  leaders. 
They  need  the  contact  with  a  democratis¬ 
ing  force  that  is — and  will  be  increasingly 
— looking  upon  the  entry  of  youth  into 
work  with  protective  eyes.”  —  Ordway 
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Tead,  author  of  “Personnel  Administra¬ 
tion;  Its  Principles  and  Practice.” 

Three  parag’raphs  that  invite  one  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  all  twenty-six  chap¬ 
ters  in  a  new,  authoritative  “youth  omni¬ 
bus.” 

Government  representatives  are  in  this 
company,  with  the  grist  from  studies  and 
surveys  whose  very  abundance  calls  for 
interpretation  such  as  this  volume  gives. 
The  sharpened  observation  of  depression 
years  helps  school  men,  vocational  g^uid- 
ance  specialists,  youth  leaders,  and  others 
to  challenge  public  complacency  with  facts 
about  the  gap  between  school  and  work, 
between  preparation  and  performance,  be¬ 
tween  school-day  health  and  recreation 
and  the  employed  man’s  use  of  leisure. 

Each  paper  gives  evidence  of  having 
been  recently  written,  but  only  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  experiences  lived  and  shared  by  a 
qualified  observer  and  student  of  youth. 
The  Annalt  continues  to  differ,  as  white 
from  black,  from  glib,  hasty  treatment 
of  the  larger  subjects  of  national  con¬ 
cern,  which  is  so  commonly  dealt  out  in 
speech  or  feature  article  to  American 
readers. — But  H.  Davis,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

C.  I.  O.  Industrial  Unionism  in  Action. 
By  J.  Raymond  WaUh.  W.  W.  Norton 
and  Company,  New  York,  1937.  293  pages. 

Collective  Bargaining  for  Today  and 
Tomorrow.  Edited  by  Henry  C.  Metcalf. 
Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1937. 
182  pages. 

These  two  books  deal  with  some  of  the 
more  baffling  problems  in  the  world  of 
labor  and  which  today  are  so  vital  for 
the  future  development  of  economic  and 
social  America. 

Dr.  Walsh,  a  former  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty,  looks  to  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
industrial  unionism  as  a  potent  force  suf¬ 
ficiently  adequate  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  worker  In  society.  His  book 
is  a  provocative  one  and  one  replete  with 
interesting  and  challenging  material.  His 
data  are  very  recent  and  his  study  covers 
a  wide  range  of  examples  of  industrial 
unionism  in  action.  The  place  of  the  la¬ 
bor  spy  in  industry  is  evaluated  and  the 
author  gives  much  space  to  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  steel  mills  and  the  automobile 


shop.  He  also  indicates  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
niid  the  various  attempts  made  to  union- 
ize  the  “white  collar”  and  professional 
occupation. 

While  Dr.  Walsh’s  book  is  confined 
lurgeb'  to  the  weapons  of  organized  labor 
and  the  strife  which  only  too  frequently 
breaks  out  between  any  two  armed 
camps.  Collective  Bargaining  for  Today 
and  Tomorrow  points  in  the  direction  of 
the  amicable  settlement  of  labor  disputes. 
Unfortunately  not  all  of  the  contributors 
to  Dr.  Metcalfs  book  seem  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  conversant  with  the  tactics  and 
methods  of  modem  industry.  It  may  be 
a  little  too  much  to  ask  for  fact  and  gen¬ 
tility  in  an  industry  whose  shops  are  dot¬ 
ted  with  labor  spies.  The  findings  of  the 
LaFollette  committee  give  the  lie  to  much 
of  this  plea  for  round-table  discussion. 
Of  especial  significance  in  Dr.  Metcalfs 
book  are  the  sections  contributed  by  Jacob 
Potofsky  on  “('ollective  Bargaining  in  the 
(’lothing  Industry”  and  by  John  D.  Moore 
on  “Collective  Bargaining  Interpretations 
and  Principles  Established  by  the  N.  L. 
R.  B.” 

Certainly  the  costs  to  employers,  work¬ 
ers  and  consumers  of  labor  disputes  are 
gigantic  enough  to  challenge  thinking 
.\mericans.  Within  the  next  decade  Amer¬ 
ica  must  set  to  work  to  devise  new  and 
better  channels  through  which  labor  dis¬ 
putes  may  pass  cn  route  to  settlement 
These  must  be  such  that  our  democracy 
may  be  more  truly  permeated  by  sound 
social  and  industrial  justice. — Wiluam  P. 
Sears,  Jr.,  School  of  Education,  New  York 
University, 

Educational  Psychology.  By  Thomat 
R.  Garth,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Experimen¬ 
tal  Psychology,  University  of  Denver. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937.  30d 
pages  and  index.  $2.50. 

To  appreciate  this  book  the  reader 
should  realize  the  two  standpoints  fron 
which  it  is  written.  These  are  stated  by 
the  author  in  his  preface.  In  the  first 
place  the  book  is  written  from  the  stand- 
|)oint  of  experimental  psychology.  The 
author  regards  educational  psychology  as 
“the  study  of  the  psychological  laws,  prln- 
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ciplea,  and  facts  underlying  the  process  of 
education.”  The  contents  of  the  book 
have  for  the  most  part  been  subjected  to 
the  test  of  scientific  experimentation.  The 
■election  of  material  has  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  its  value  for  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  to  teach.  Most  of  the  il¬ 
lustrative  material  has  been  drawn  from 
the  psychological  laboratory.  While  rely¬ 
ing  upon  scientific  experiments  for  facts, 
the  selection  and  presentation  are  such  as 
to  form  a  basis  for  methods  of  teaching. 
There  is  provided  a  fund  of  tested  infor¬ 
mation  about  pupil  nature  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  governing  its  modification  which 
everv'  teacher  should  possess  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  build  intelligently  her 
teaching  procedures. 

The  second  standpoint  from  which  the 
book  is  written  is  that  of  a  biological 
continuum  with  respect  to  human  and 
animal  life.  The  author  holds  that  to  un¬ 
derstand  human  life  one  must  understand 
all  animal  life  in  general.  This  means 
that  the  studies  of  animals  have  a  definite 
>alue  for  the  student  of  educational  psy- 
cholog>’.  Those  who  are  well  versed  in 
psychology  will  no  doubt  find  themselves 
in  fullest  accord  with  this  point  of  view. 
It  seems  that  those  critics  who  object  to 
drawing  on  experiments  with  animals  in 
discussions  of  human  motives  and  learn¬ 
ing  fail  to  appreciate  the  insights  into 
human  psychology  which  these  experi¬ 
ments  afford. 

There  is  a  judicious  distribution  of  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  following  topics  which  are 
treated  in  the  order  listed :  original  na¬ 
ture,  heredity,  the  physiological  systems, 
feeling  and  emotion,  motivation,  learning, 
observation  and  generalization,  imagina¬ 
tion  and  thinking,  transfer,  directing 
learning,  study,  intelligence,  measure¬ 
ment,  and  personality.  At  the  end  of  each 
chapter  there  are  questions  for  discussion 
or  a  test  of  the  objective  type.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  style  is  clear  and  pleasing.  The 
material  and  basic  concepts  are  up-to- 
date.  The  book  will  be  found  useful  as  a 
text,  and  a  worthy  addition  to  any  library. 
— Howabd  L.  Kinoslet,  Boston  University 
School  of  Education. 


Problems  and  Values  of  Today.  By 
Eugene  Hilton.  Little,  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  1938.  639  pp.  $1.60. 

The  author  of  this  volume.  Dr.  Eugene 
Hilton,  is  principal  of  the  Allendale 
School  Oakland,  California.  The  book  is 
one  in  a  contemplated  series  of  student’s 
guidebooks  for  the  study  of  contemporary 
life.  The  work  is  no  makeshift  device 
aimed  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  high  school 
curriculum.  Rather  it  is  the  mature 
result  of  three  years  of  actual  classroom 
experimentation  in  the  teaching  of  con¬ 
temporary  affairs.  As  such  it  is  a  sound 
and  helpful  book  that  should  find  its  way 
into  classrooms  the  nation  over. 

Says  Dr.  Hilton  in  his  Introduction: 
”This  plan  of  organization  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  important  fact  that  the 
student  is,  after  all,  living  in  the  present 
and  is  confronted  with  insistent  and  per¬ 
plexing  problems.  It  maintains  that  his 
ultimate  good  can  best  be  served  by 
frankly  facing  and  studying  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  by  laying  plans  to  contribute  as 
an  informed,  responsible  citizen  to  their 
solution  and  to  a  better  future.” 

There  are  ten  units  in  this  integT^ted 
survey  of  the  citizen  and  his  world. 
Among  these  may  be  found  units  on 
‘Thallenges  to  Democratic  Government,” 
“Wealth :  Its  Acquisition  and  Use,” 

“Money  Management  and  Consumer  Prob¬ 
lems,”  “Spiritual  Values  in  American 
Life,”  “Relation  of  the  United  States  to 
Other  Nations.” 

Dr.  Hilton’s  book  is  a  superior  text. 
One  can  only  hope  that  every  school  in 
the  nation  might  find  it  possible  for  all 
of  the  children  to  face  the  perplexing 
problems  of  modem  life  in  so  decent  and 
orderly  fashion  as  those  few  thousand 
have  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Hilton  and 
his  associates  in  California.  TTie  future 
of  our  democratic  state  depends  largely 
upon  the  citizens  who  can  think  and  who 
are  free  to  do  so. — Wiluam  P.  Scabs,  Jb. 
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Teaching  the  Social  Studies  on  tht 
Secondary  School  Level.  By  T.  H.  Sehutte. 
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Social  Study  in  the  Elementary  School. 
By  John  Schwarz,  Professor  of  History, 
State  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 
1938.  $2.25.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc. 


Scrittori  Italiana.  Lives,  Works,  Texts, 
Anecdotes.  An  Italian  Reader.  By  Qin- 
ecra  CapoeelU,  M.A.,  Columbia  University. 
Preface  by  Giovanni  Gentile,  1938.  $1.75. 
Oxford  University  Press. 


What  They  Said  in  1937.  The  Year 
hook  of  Oral  Opinion.  Compiled  and  ar 
ranged  by  Alan  F.  Pater  and  Milton  Lan- 
dau.  1938.  $1.95.  The  Paebar  Company, 
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Consumer  Kathematics.  A  Guidance 
Course  in  Commercial  Relations.  By  Anne 
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